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Zenith Visible Name 
Check File Guides 


Don’t Mix the 


ENITH Visible Name Check File Guides 


help you file or find your cancelled checks 
faster, easier and without error. 


The Zenith Angle Face Tab set at a 45° 
angle from the guide brings every name before 


the eye, preventing any confusion among 
accounts with similar names. 


No time wasted fingering thru different 
accounts. The right check is found at once. 
Your clerks save half their time. 


Zenith quality paysinevery file. The angle 


The Angle Tab 


Prevents Mistakes 


face tabs take a convenient removable label, 
easily typed and inserted and as easily re- 
moved and changed. It is covered with 
transparent transoloid—which protects it from 
dirt or damage. It is always legible. 


Order a Supply Today 


Zenith Visible Name Check File Guides are 
made for any check file cabinet. Send exact 
measurements and state if rod tabs, notched 
or eyeleted, are wanted. Free samples and 
prices sent on request. 


ZENITH SYSTEMS CORPORATION 
TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Makers of Zenith Visible Name 
File Guides and Folders, Zenith 
Check File Guides, Zenith Steel 
Note Cases, Zenith Deposit 
Ticket Files and Binders 
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Wins NEW BUSINESS 
for Banks Any Size! 


Union Trust Co., A 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ist Nat’l Bank, 
Westwood, N. J. 
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Brings Profits forUnionTrust 


Addressograph saves in office routine work 
for all departments of Union Trust, Cleve- 
land. ‘‘Splendid records in speed have been 
made in handling important 

mailings—assuring most profitable returns! 
(Cut shows new building.) 


Increased Deposits for Small Bank 


**We have ‘boosted’ our deposits fully $50,000 
solely by Direct Mail Ad- 
pre Bank, of Westwood, 

@ otograph of this small, progressive 
bank shown above.) 


“As Necessary as Telephone” 


**Our Addressograph is just as necessary for 
efficiency in our office as our adding machine. 
typewriter or telephone.’’—Jst National Bank 
of Chesaning, Mich. 


**It would take considerable additional help 
to replace our Addressograph!"’—Bay View 
Commercial & Savings, Milwaukee. 


FreeTrial Proves Worth! és 


You can prove to yourself at a i © | 
expense, just how Addressogra: 
— reduce your routine cost. 


Used Machines Bought, there's obligato 

Sold and Repaired 


0 LS " 
General Offices: Factories: Chicago Oe", Ove 
908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago Brooklyn London 
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What bankers think 


of the motor car 


An Oklahoma banker writes: 


“The automobile is the greatest contribution of the age 
to human happiness and satisfaction; and if it is that, it is a 
utility of first importance. 

“In this State we find that the automobile is steadily gain- 
ing favor as a means of transportation. This year in the great 
wheat belt the bulk of the wheat was hauled to market in 
motor trucks; and we observe that most of the wholesale 
houses and concerns that have a general distribution over the 
State are using automobiles almost exclusively as a means of 
transportation for their representatives. 

“Bringing it close to home: one of our country bank 
representatives last week called on more than forty banks in 
six days’ time by using an automobile. Ordinarily it would 
take three weeks to accomplish this in any other manner.” 


cA booklet will be mailed to you, if a request is directed to the 
Department of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 


Brown-Lipe- Chapin Differentials and Bevel Drive Gears Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels - KlaxonHorns ~- Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Electric Plants . Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


+ United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories - 
« General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 


- General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers « 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


ONS upon a time when we were so- 
called financial editor of an afternoon 
newspaper, bank advertising fairly dripped 
of the “‘rainy day.”” The copy-writer wept 
fluently over the fate of improvident Old 
Age who wouldn’t ee his money in the 
bank against the Poorhouse looming in 
silhouette through a figurative mist of 
tears—caption: “Over the Hills to the 
Poorhouse.” Being youthful, of an in- 
quiring turn of mind and reckless of 
consequences, we proceeded to hang a 
story on what sounded to us like a note, or 
at least a tone-shade, of insincerity in all 
this savings lamentation. To make a lon 
story short, it was a knock-out. Though 
it nearly cost us our job, it made Page 
One and nothing else mattered. 

We asked the president of every bank in 
town—there were fifteen at the time— 
what he would do with his first thousand 
dollars, assuming he could imagine himself 
back in the position of Mr. Average Citizen 
now just come, by whatever process, into 
possession of that first objective sum. One 
would buy government bonds. Another 
would make a start and gradually build a 
business in the discounting of land con- 
tracts. One would make the first payment 
on a home. Another would buy 
bonds. Still another—the gambler of the 
company — would £ in for gilt-edged, well- 
seasoned preferred stocks. But only one 
of the bankers of our town —and this is the 
significance of our story —stood four-square 
with the rainy ~ and affirmed to all the 
world that he’d leave his money in the 
bank to ward off the specter, Emergency — 
*cause you never could tell, etc., etc. 


T IS neither here nor there that most of 

the bankers of our town, on sober, 
conservative second thought, plead the 
age-old alibi that 7 didn’t know they 
were talking for publication and howled 
to high heaven when they saw their 
spontaneous advice on savings in print. 

he point is that though the answer today 
would be much the same as it was then, it 
would be more freely acknowledged, less 
likely to be repudiated. Public sentiment 
has changed and so has the bank’s own 
conception of financial service — materially. 
We are advancing, yet what a long, long 
trail is winding —to perfection. 

On another page of this issue we read 
that Thrift Week next January will include 
a new day, “Safe Investments,” and that 
the sponsors of the movement, presumably 
backed unanimously by the banks, are 
proposing to spread Thrift Week over an 
entire year of systematic saving and wisely 
directed spending, January to January. 

Picking up the current issue of Good 
Fortune, published for its depositors by the 
Minnesota Loan & Trust Company of 
Minneapolis, we turn to page 8 and read: 
recommend for investments the 
following bonds. ...” No “ifs,” “‘provid- 
eds” or ‘‘statements herein not guaranteed ;” 


a full page of recommended investments, © 


yields ranging from 4.15 to ‘7.14 per 
cent. In the same issue is a a a 
signature card of agreement to adopt the 
bank’s monthly savings plan (reproduced 
-and described in this column of The 
Burroughs Clearing House for June). 
That’s a step in the direction of year 
’round thrift, intended not for the rainy 
day but for definite, specified purposes —to 
pay off the mortgage, taxes, life insurance, 
or to buy legitimate investments. 
Prominent on the program of the recent 
convention of the Financial Advertisers 
Association we found these subjects up for 
thorough discussion: “The Club Idea in 
Savings Development,” “‘Special Purpose 
Clubs,” ‘‘A Comprehensive Investment 
Advertising Program,” “Creating a Na- 
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tional Market for Securities,” “Sources of 
Obtaining Leads for the Investment De- 
artment,” “Development and Faults of 
resent Day Thrift Advertising” —and 
— of Tomorrow,” an investment 
ilm. 


we're moving forward 
by still another stage that’s rapidly 
taking its place in the trend toward 
specific, continuous thrift, the “Buy 
$1,000” plan, a typical application of 
which is reproduced with examples of the 
advertising of the Hellman Bank, of Los 
Angeles, on page 21 of this issue. And that 
raises a question, Mr. Official of the Hell- 
man Bank and of the scores of other banks 
using the slogan and the plan: Why do 
you hesitate to take the next and obvious 
step that, in the opinion of this Indorser, 
would infinitely increase the effectiveness of 
the appeal, would increase the effectiveness 


of any savings appeal? Is it heresy to show 
the prospective saver what $1,000 will buy 
in bonds, in stocks, in safe investments 
specifically, and to show him his net return, 
to show him how to _ get some place 
by following a definite investment program? 

aving bought, wouldn’t he come back for 
more? Meanwhile wouldn’t he become the 
best prospect on all your books for safe 
deposit, for collateral loans, for the invest- 
ment department, and eventually for insur- 
ance trust and even a living trust? 


Yes, we are still quite young in this field 
of safe investment, despite our “blue sky” 
laws and better business bureaus and our 

lib slogan, “Consult Your Banker.” 
ome day, somewhere, some bank will 
tackle it in a really big way. We personally 
would travel far to watch it from the 


. side lines and help boost it. 


H. S. 
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Up to the time Hupmobile pro- 
duced its Quality Proof, nearly 
all motor car salesmen worked 
on the theory that the less me- 
chanical facts the prospect was 
burdened with, the easier 
the sale. 


But now Hupmobile has given 
the public valuable information 
about the way cars are built. 
We show you how the owner 
profits in low costs and long 
motor car life when the highest 
quality and production stardards 
are rigidly maintained. 


You can obtain this valuable 
information in 15 minutes study 
of our Quality Proof Display; 


Throwing More 
Light How 
Buy Car 


The Hupmobile Parts Display takes 
the mystery out of the motor car. 
It gives you the facts that count. 


and at the same time compare 
lesser practices which obtain. 


Go to your Hupmobile dealer | 
today. You will find him a good 
business man, with a strong and | 
stable organization, ready to serve | 
you to your best advantage 
in your selection of a motor car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobil 
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Banking When the Town Strikes Oil 


Problems That the Bank Must Meet in the Oil Country When 
Dealing With a Temperamental and Highly Nervous Business 


VEN to the resident of @ section 
K producing oil, the figures of the 

oil industry are surprising; to 
others, they are little short of 
amazing. 

On August 1, 1924, the United States 
was producing more than two million 
barrels of crude oil every day, Sundays 
included, worth two and a quarter 
million dollars at the wells. At the 
beginning of the year ending on that 
date, the average daily production of 
oil was slightly lower, but in the year 
mentioned the enormous total of 
700,000,000 barrels of crude oil flowed 
or was pumped from wells in this land 
of the free and the home of the wild- 
catter. 

During the first part of that year oil 
prices were higher than at the end, 
however, and the average daily value 
was about the same throughout the 
period. The year’s production was 
worth more than one billion dollars. 

That was before anything had been 
done to it to prepare it for use. The 
finished products of crude oil retail to 
the public for about two billion dollars 
annually. 

Something like one-half of the oil 
produced in the last year came from 
new wells, drilled at an expense of 
approximately $500,000,000, and at 
that, little more than the depletion of 
old wells was com- 
pensated for. One- 
third to one-half of 
the total quantity of 
oil coming from a well 
during its lifetime 
reaches the surface of 
the ground in the first 
two years or less. If 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


it were not for this “‘flush” production, 
which enables the prospector to recover 
his cost in a few months, the many 
dry holes that inevitably occur would 
cause the wildcatter to perish and 
drive the conservative producer from 
the face of the earth. 

In no other industry in the world 
does the procuring of new sources of 
raw material entail such enormous 
expenditure. The production of oil 
must be kept up, or high prices to the 
public will prevail, yet the public 
generally has never realized that it is 
costing half a billion dollars per year 
to doit. In other words, about 25 per 
cent of the total retail price of all 
products made from crude oil is put 
into the producing end of the business 
every year. 

To localize this, four counties in 
Oklahoma produced, in 1921, 26,750,- 
000 barrels of oil. During the last 
two and a half years, 3,695 wells were 
drilled there, with an initial production 
of 1,773,000 barrels per day. And yet, 
all of the wells now producing in those 
four counties, these 3,695 added to 
those already there, are now producing 
only 181,000 barrels per day, or at the 
rate of some 66,000,000 barrels per 
year. The foregoing serves as a star- 
tling example of the early depletion of 
production in any given field, and 
shows how constant must be the drill- 
ing and prospecting to keep the supply 
adequate. 


HE consumption of gasoline, lubri- 
cating oil and all other oil products 
increases by leaps and bounds, and it is 
evident to the most ordinary intelli- 
gence that new fields must continually 
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be found or depletion of stocks with 
consequent high prices will ensue. 
The chap who pioneers in an un- 
developed area, therefore, and puts 
down his wildcat well, deserves the 
consideration of the public. Not that 
he is an altruist who spends his money 
in order that the public may have 
cheap gasoline, for he isn’t, but because 
he is a very necessary part of an 
essential industry in these United 
States. 

And it is with the producer, most 
‘often the producer of the wildcat 
variety, that the banker makes his 
first contact with the oil game. 

To localize the matter again, con- 
sider the topography of the typical oil 
country, its agricultural poverty and 
unsightliness. The towns are slipshod 
and the farms run-down-at-the-heel. 
Debt rides the community to soul- 
terrifying weariness, and the banks 
and merchants wallow in a slough of 
despond. Comes a day when numbers 
of strange men appear about the 
“office” of the hotel, and after a time, 
a lot of machinery and heavy timbers 
are unloaded from freight cars and are 
hauled out to the “location.” In a few 
days, the drill starts, and there is a 
mild sensation with a modicum of 
curiosity and interest. After tiresome 
weeks, during which doubt and hope 
alternate, the bit, punching away down 
there in the earth some thousands of 
feet, drops through the cap rock and a 
black fluid rises in a majestic column 
over the 84-foot derrick. We've struck 
oil! And in the language of the free 
speaker, the stuff’s off. A sudden and 
almost frightening prosperity spreads 
over the community like a flood, and 
every little fellow gets a bit of it. Tom, 
Dick and Harry have money to spend 
—and spend it. New stores and offices 
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A lucky “graveyard location’’— the palings enclose a grave 


spring up and a lot of new houses are 
built. Debts are paid, everybody is 
busy and on Easy Street. For the place 
has become oil country and money is 
the easiest thing to get there is. 


ROBLEM? Not to worry about, 

apparently. But note that word 
“apparently,” for it keynotes what 
follows. The trouble with these sud- 
den gushes of wealth is that in their 
wake come hordes of new residents of 
a restless and unreliable sort, and it 
isn’t long until old Seth Tucker, out 
on the Seven Bridge Road, where he 
has lived for fifty years and reared a 
large family, is caught kiting an 
unsound check and has to be arrested. 
Darn! What’s the country comin’ to, 
anyhow? The disease is so catching 


A typical oil pool 


that only the strongest characters 
escape the pernicious desire to spend 
before the money comes in. 

I have known bankers who sighed 
for the old days when they knew just 
what to expect of every man in the 
county under any given circumstances, 
but, of course, most financial institu- 
tions would be willing to take chances 
on embarrassment or worry ensuing 
from sudden rushes of prosperity to the 
head. What I want to be understood 
as saying is that banking in that 
community has become quite a dif- 
ferent sort of business since the first oil 
well came in. The demands for credit 
no longer come from the ranks of the 
old-timers alone, but from the pro- 
prietors of the new Rosenweild’s De- 
partment Store, from Rushem Quick, 
the lease broker, and from Miss Dolly 
Blondy, who came to town in an 
eight-cylinder car belonging to one of 
the promoters of the oil well now drill- 
ing over on the west edge of the 
county ten miles from the pool. The 
Rosenweild Department Store has 
spent $15,000 for mahogany fixtures, 
and left too little for paying mer- 
chandise bills; Rushem Quick has an 
option on an eighty-acre lease not 
more than three miles from the dis- 
covery well, and if he can get the 
money to carry it, it'll make him rich; 
Dolly has been left high and dry by 
her promoter lover and must have 
money to get back to wherever she 
came from, but doesn’t tell it all when 
she asks the bank to lend her a 
hundred dollars. To pick the real from 
the sham after one has spent most of 
his life among folks whose every taste 
and habit have long been as well known 
as the palm of one’s hand—well, a 
night’s sleep becomes an achievement, 
instead of a fortuitous but natural 
process of nature. 
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With the new street paving, the new 
picture theaters, the new country club, 
and so on, the town becomes, shortly, 
an object of envy to neighboring com- 
munities just outside the reach of the 
oil man’s easily-come, easily-spent 
dollar, and they begin to sigh for 
prospectors to come in and drill. 
Since there are always those who pose, 
at least, as prospectors, it isn’t long 
until the nearest neighboring com- 
munity gets what it conceives to be a 
chance at the grapes. Mr. George H. 
Ketchum registers at the hotel and in a 
surprisingly short time is well ac- 
quainted with the leading citizens. 
He begins with the bankers, and, if he 
gets by them, has easy sailing. His 
proposition is that he will drill a well on 
a “block” of leases he has secured just 
a few miles from town if the citizens 
will subscribe for a certain amount of 
stock in his company. He brings a 
geologist’s report with him, and the 
*“‘structure” is shown to be one of the 
best, if not the best, in the midcontinent 
field, so that the natural pride of the 
residents in their community is stirred, 
and a belief that oil is there is engen- 
dered, mostly by the hope that it is. 
In short, he makes headway, and finds 
that if certain persons can get a little 
accommodation at the bank to pay 
their stock subscriptions, he can make 
the grade. 

The banker is between the devil and 


needed to bring money 


the too-deep sea, for he is in for a 
damning whether he does or doesn’t. 
If he does, and the well is drilled, even 
if oil is found and that in paying 
quantities, it is a thousand-to-one shot 
that the citizen who has put in his 
hundred or thousand will never get a 
dime in dividends, and he charges the 
failure to realize huge profits from the 
operation up to the financial head of 
the town whose name appeared at the 
top of the subscription paper. If the 
banker doesn’t, and the project fails to 
go through, he gets off at the same place 
of regret and reproach when held up to 
scorn asa hold-back. Or, again, if he 
does, and the well is drilled; but is dry, 
or runs into salt water and is ruined, he 
is called a fool for believing that oil 
could be found in such a God forsaken 
county. 


ON THE other hand, suppose that . 


Mr. U. R. Reliable is the man with 
the proposition, a driller or oil producer 
of known ability and honesty but lack- 
ing enough money to pay the cost of a 
prospect well; the community has seen 
its neighbor come into wealth through 
the discovery of oil; the land here 
also is poor and rough and rocky, and 
something like an oil strike is sadly 
into the 
country; the development of the poten- 
tial wealth underground seems as 
legitimate an enterprise as the building 
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of a new elevator or cotton gin or 
factory, and worthy in all ways of the 
co-operation of the bankers. The 
town strains its resources to raise the 
funds, a part at a time, much of it 
borrowed from the banks, and the drill 
starts on its way, making a hole half a 
mile deep at a cost of $50,000, with the 
outcome utterly on the lap of the 
gods. If oil is found, the driller splits 
fairly with those who invested, and 
everything comes out fine; the notes 
are paid and a lot of new depositors are 
added to the banks’ businesses, what 
with the royalty money that flows to 
the land owners, not to mention the 
huge bonuses paid for leases on the 
land of others where wells have not yet 
been drilled. But if the well misses the 
pay by a foot, the men who led the way 
in this mighty effort to lift the com- 
munity to the level of its prosperous 
neighbor suffer villification and abuse. 

There are numerous other angles to 
this matter of banking in an oil 
country or a country near to oil 
development. When a new pool is 
discovered—that is, when a well has 
found oil in an area fifty or more miles 
from producing fields—the further 
development of that pool becomes 
straight business, and the nearest 
town of sufficient railroad, banking and 
hotel facilities is chosen forthwith by 
the leaders as headquarters. To that 


point the business flows as naturally as 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Playing the Passing Thousands 


Accompanied by the Stage Manager, We Go Behind the Scenes 
of the Play Called Window Display and Pronounce It Good 


By HARRY J. PLOGSTEDT 


Assistant Secretary, Union Trust 
Company, Cincinnati 


NE night in June, three years ago, 
QO three men, much the worse for 

overindulgence in illicit liquids, 
might have been seen wending their 
unsteady way down Walnut Street in 
Cincinnati. The big chime clock on 
the Union Trust Building had just 
struck eleven as the gay hootchketeers 
hove alongside the brilliantly lighted 
display windows of the Union Trust 
Company, vowing in much broken and 
musically uncertain chords their eternal 
affection for that ancient damosel, 
“Sweet Adeline.” 

The verbal report by Farley, the 
bank’s big night chief, gave few 
particulars as to the immediate cause 
of the subsequent disaster. He, how- 
ever, remembered one very important 
thing. With the keen sense of humor 
of a Farley he related that from his 
post inside the bank he had noted that 
the vocal efforts of the trio stopped 
short on the last “Sweet Ad——.” 
*An’ if there hadn’t ’a been a porkipine 
in the window, I’d a thought they wor 
afther jollyin’ the advertisin’ depart- 
mint with their ‘Shweet Ad’ shtuff.” 

The full report of the incident dis- 
closed the fact that upon arriving at 
the window the attention of the 
_ revelers had been arrested by a porcu- 


pine, a fine specimen of its kind, which 
had been placed there for a week’s stay 
as an advertiser for the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the Cincinnati Zoo. 
Just what prompted their later indis- 
cretion probably will never be known. 
However, it was related by one who 
claimed to have been an eye-witness 


that just as the unsure eyes of the 
inebriated ones lit on Porky, he, per- 
haps in protest of the trio’s dissonant 
disturbance of his slumber, violently 
shot forth every quill in his body. 

Whether their petrification upon 
perceiving the suddenly rigid porcupine 
was attributable to alcoholic imagina- 
tion or not has ever since been a matter 
for speculation. At any rate they 
stopped dead, saw and sobered—at 
least to the state of malicious resent- 
ment. With a yell, “Lesh git ’im,”’ one 
of the men grabbed a heavy stone from 
a nearby pile of repair material and 
crashed it through the window. 

“If they wor drunk whin they 
came—Oi’m sure they left sober,” 
commented 220-pound Farley in ex- 
planation of their having outdistanced 
him. 


(¥ COURSE, there was nothing for 
the Union Trust Company to do but 
replace the broken plate. As for the 
porcupine, the attempted assassination 
meant nothing in his young life aside 
from the possibility that he may have 
learned thus early in his career that 
the way of the advertiser is uncertain 
and sometimes beset by unpleasantries. 
To the publicity department of the 
bank the incident emphasized rather 
forcefully the basic necessity for setting 
up window displays in such ways as 
result in purely mental reactions, free 
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from all physical demonstration, favor- 
able or otherwise. As evidence that 
this lesson was thoroughly learned it 
may be added that since that balmy 
night in June there has been no recur- 
rence of riotous disapproval of a 
display, although it must be admitted 
that not all of them, some 200 since 
then, have met with unqualified ap- 
proval from that great army of critics, 
the passing public. Nor have all of 
them escaped criticism from the or- 
ganization. 

Which brings us to the crux of the 
thing; namely, what constitutes an 
effective window display for a bank? 

I like to look upon a display from 
the viewpoint of the popular play- 
wright. To “get it over” he must 
necessarily give his audiences such 
plays as they can most readily under- 
stand, assimilate and enjoy. The plot, 
then, is modern and crisp; it is easily 
digested and readily presents a human 
picture with more or less emotional 
appeal. 
in a window display. Let’s take the 
three most important elements in this 
order: the picture, the appeal, and the 
one or two line tie-up card. All ready! 
Stage is set! Lights are on! CUR- 
TAIN! And there, ready for the eyes 
of passing thousands, is your window 
playlet, sans characters, sans lines, sans 
action, sans music. ‘The important 
point, then, is this: having only a 
setting upon which to rest the success 
of a display, it becomes necessary to 


make that setting so dramatically. 


effective as to arrest the passer-by 
through its general picture appeal. 
accomplish that, first of all, and you 
have “got” your audience. And you 
may be sure that, having arrested 
_attention thus effectively, your tie-up 


Let’s see how this works out. 


card will be read, and your plot will 
score. 

As an illustration, let me describe a 
setting that was the subject of extended 
demi-tasse discussion at a dinner at 
which there were present a number of 
lawyers, artists and writers. A report 
of this discussion came to us two 
months after the display had been run 
and indicated that those taking part 
had all seen it and had been favorably 
impressed. 

The Picture: an old battered um- 
brella resting carelessly against a 
pedestal (which happened to be an 
old soap box) covered with dark 


green velour draped away from the 

pedestal. 

The Appeal: lay in the passer-by’s 
own curiosity to know why that 
rusty-looking umbrella happened to 
be in that beautiful window. 

The Card: “Is This All You Have 
For a Rainy Day?” 

It was with some misgivings that we 
used the ancient “rainy day” idea, but 
in this instance it proved the fact that a 
new dress will help out an old idea and 
it emphasized the virtue of simplicity 
plus sharp contrast. 


WE ARE safe in the premise that a 
window display man or woman is, 
after all, a stage manager, possessing a 
sense of dramatic values, proportion 
and arrangement, and an ability to 
capitalize each effort as a whole in a 
practical way as a salesman-advertiser. 

I have often been asked ““How much 
business do you get out of your 
windows?” ‘To which question there 
can be only one answer, “I don’t 
know.” I do know, however, that a 
very definite value attaches to reaching 
the army of daily passers-by through 
the windows. It is significant that 
people go out of their way to see what 
is in the windows. I do know that our 
customers discuss the windows with 
their families and friends. To be 
known as “the bank with the windows” 
in itself justifies their use. The 
windows do accomplish one thing: 
they fix your location definitely in the 
minds of passers-by, and while they are 


‘doing that they are also, reasonably, 


planting a few seeds of reformation in 


‘the hearts of callous wasters. Men 


of affairs and men with estates, too, 
may be observed gazing at the current 
(Continued on page 41) 
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With the Camera | 


* 


A close-up of one of the beautiful leaded glass 


windows depicting chapters in the life of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. The panes are of different 
3 ues, producing striking color effects when the 
4 sunlight filters through 
° 
2 


Three views of the artistic new home of the Franklin Trust Company, in Philadelphia. 
é The stairway from the main floor to the second, gives some idea of the effect of the vaulted 
ceilings. Below: the Fifteenth Street entrance—rich carvings and leaded glass windows 


Returned recently on 
the Mauretania from 
his first visit in fifty- 
three years to his 
birthplace in Ireland— 
William E. Knox, presi- - 
dent of the Bowery 


— Savings Bank of New 
te York, and newly elected 
peel president of the Ameri- 
canBankersAssociation } 


This is banking in July in California. It is the Big Bear branch of the 

Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, of Los Angeles, high up in the San 

Bernardino mountains, thirty-seven miles from Redlands. Every night the 
staff packs the ink in excelsior to keep it from freezing 
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COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 
Gun-pliay and everything when Sheriff Matt 
; Starwich, assisted by three deputies, captured an 
& automobile-full of bank bandits at Tolt, Wash. 
COPYRIGHT INTERNATIONAL 
% Perhaps the stock exchange in Berlin, Germany, isn't 
i as active as it once was, but it is as beautiful as ever 

COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 

' A Chinese dealer in money exchange in Singapore. The 

Chinese characters carved on the back of his desk 

proclaim him 

: On the right: The new 

- home of the Seattie 

G branch of the bank of 

California, N. A., form- 

a ally opened August 25. 


The building is in the 
; same block that the 
e bank has occupied for 
twenty years 


A window-full of ‘‘graveyard investments” arranged by the Cleveland Trust Company in co-operation with 
the Cleveland Better Business Commission. The display of forlorn financial hopes attracted wide attention 
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The Auditor-Guardian of the Bank 


The Methods of the Auditing Department Whose Efficiency 
Hinges on Its Authority, Independence and Alertness 


solvency, either immediate or 

ultimate. Their duty is to 
determine whether the assets are 
sound, and ample to cover all liabilities. 
Their aim is to make sure that the 
extension of lines of credit is on a 
sound basis. On the other hand the 
internal auditing department of the 
bank is not so concerned with the 
basic value of the assets as it is in 
responsibility for proper custody of 
the assets. Further it is charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that all 
income to which the bank is entitled 
is received, that the opportunities for 
dishonesty are minimized, and that 
efficient methods are employed. 

If it is to reach its maximum use- 
fulness, an auditing department should 
work directly under the board of 
directors. This is the plan of the 
Cleveland Trust Company and of some 
of the best organized banks. It is thus 
able to keep a reasonable detachment 
from administrative officers and to 
refrain from making original account- 
ing entries. This makes it possible to 


Bo examiners are interested in 


lank used the auditing department of the Wa County and Home 
cording an examination of one of its branches 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


Hibernia Commercial and Savings Bank 
Portland, Ore. 


maintain a proper auditing attitude 
and to criticize where criticism is due. 
This ideal is difficult to reach in small 
or moderate-sized institutions. 

The aim of every auditing depart- 
ment should be to keep such close 
control of all branches of the bank’s 
work that no dishonesty or errors of 
importance can go long undiscovered. 
In addition it should have the con- 
structive duty of improving the bank’s 
methods with the aim toward accuracy, 
safety, and labor saving. Among its 
duties should be the investigation of 
all differences reported by customers 
and the preparation of the many 
reports required by state and national 
authorities. 

A properly designed system of 
accrual accounting, under the super- 
vision of the auditing department, in 
itself furnishes a most valuable control. 
These accrual records may be either 
part of the general accounting system 


. i e 
8. Did you ty with amount sh 
% Are the of any tapes 
the ia and is the journal bei initial 
id you check dorn being kept properly? es 
by proper authority? And are debit eatries to these 


of the bank or in memorandum form. 
Accrual accounting works from the 
assets and figures out what income 
should be received, and from a budget 
estimates the expenditures. If net 
income collected does not reach these 
figures, the necessity of investigation is 
immediately signaled. No matter how 
well covered the leak, if any material 
amount of income belonging to the 
bank has been misappropriated it will 
cause a discrepancy to appear between 
the amount collected and the amount 
accrued. 

There are further advantages to the 
auditing department from accrual ac- 


counting as this department has the. 


responsibility of setting before the 
officers and directors a clear picture of 
the bank’s earning position. Cash 
receipts and expenditure figures, when 
considered alone, may be distorted in 
any one month by large purchases of 
commercial paper, collections of back 
interest, or payment of annual or semi- 
annual expenses, such as for savings 
interest. Accrual figures give the 
truer picture. 


of Detroit, in 
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Comparative figures from year to 
year are of material value and reports 
of earnings and of expenses should be 
typed in parallel columns so the figures 
for the current year are directly oppo- 
site those of previous periods. The 
reasons for material variations should 
be sought. 


fetes work is possibly one of the 
most important functions handled 
by the auditor. The coming on the 
market of new mechanical devices and 
the expansion of 


to the effectiveness of such reports. 

The auditing department is respon- 
sible for detection of carelessness or 
dishonesty. In verifying assets to see 
that they are actually on hand, it 
works along the lines used by the 
examiners, although the greater time 
available and familiarity with the 
system and conditions should make it 
possible for the auditing department 
to be more thorough and certainly 
more frequent in its examinations. It 
will be handicapped, however, if it 
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listed and the matter followed up to 
see that the bonds actually arrived 
and are accounted for. One method 
requires the auditing department to 
check and seal all outgoing shipments 
of currency or bonds. When examin- 
ing a department, it has its own records 
and knowledge of items in transit. 
Bonds up as collateral, or in safe- 
keeping at other institutions should be 
verified from time to time by corre- 
spondence, a self-addressed envelope to 
the auditing department being en- 
closed. 


a bank’s business 
means the ac- 
counting system 
must be in a more 
or less constant 
state of develop- 
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FOREIGN DRAWINGS CARD 


DATE, 


CARD MUST BE HANDED TO AUDITING DEPARTMENT AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS ABOVE DATE. 


While counting 
bonds, the cou- 
pons should be 
watched to see 
that all are at- 


ment. New forms 


DRAWN ON OR THRU 


FOREIGN AMOUNT 


RATE | DOLLAR AMOUNT 


tached. Where 
there are many 


OFFICERS 
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and new methods 


individual bonds 


usually have to 


originate with a ° 


and denomina- 


|| of the same issue 
| 


man who is some- 


what removed 
from the actual 
detail, who knows the accounting sys- 
tem of the whole bank, who has the 
general background and who is ac- 
quainted with methods used in other 
institutions. These reasons have 
brought the designing of new forms, 
and questions of change of method, 
largely to the auditing department. 

In addition a considerable number 
of banks make the auditor responsible, 
wholly or in part, for the personnel. 
This may be open to the objection that 
it diverts attention from the primary 
duties of auditing. 

The actual preparation or at least 
the final checking of reports of con- 
dition are done in this department as 
are usually all other official reports. 
This includes the income tax return, 
the capital stock tax, and various 
reports such as earning statements, 
dividend reports, and the like, to 
national, state, or Federal Reserve 
supervising powers. 

The auditor of the fullest usefulness 
to sis institution keeps informed on 
changes in the laws that will effect 
these reports. A proper handling of 
the bank’s assets and the right methods 
of presentation on the returns often 
mean a saving in income tax, or a 
reduction in the local assessment levied 
on the bank’s stock. 

Outside of the official reports re- 
quired by law the auditing depart- 
ment should make regular reports to 
the executive officers and directors, 
setting forth the position of the bank 
and listing the audits of departments 
that have been made since the previous 
report. These reports should be clear 
and precise and deal mainly with 
facts rather than opinions. Graphs 
showing the curve of deposits, of earn- 
ings, of expenses to deposits, etc., 
when properly designed add materially 


The card used by the Hibernia. Bank and Trust Commene. of Mev Orleans, 
in reporting foreign drawings to the auditing departmen 


does not enjoy independence of action, 
official authority, and a certain aloof- 
ness from the departments under 
examination. 

On cash counts the most general 
system is to count one cage a morning. 
This should be done on an irregular 
schedule so that no teller knows what 
day his cash will be counted. Care 
should be taken to see that there is no 
chance to borrow funds or to alter the 
figures used for balancing the cage the 
previous night. Work sheets on which 
the cash can be itemized by denomina- 
tions and a record kept, help in the 
process of counts in a_ systematic 
manner. An excellent method is to 
count the cash through, accepting 
packages at the value shown by the 
strap, and seeing that the total of the 
cage balances with the teller’s figure 
of the previous night. Then the 
packages of currency should be counted 
down and a few rolls of silver broken 
open and counted. 

If the teller is permitted to carry 
cash items, care should be taken to see 
that they are authentic and that they 
are authorized. .The best practice is 
to carry cash items all in one cage or 
in one department. Some banks lessen 
the likelihood of items becoming stale, 
by providing for the attachment of a 
slip which must be dated and initialed 
every day by the auditor until the 
item is removed. 

The bank’s bonds should be verified 
from time to time by count. Work 
sheets of all such counts should be 
kept, giving sufficient description by 
name and maturity dates to identify 
the issue, and showing the denomina- 
tion and the amount of each as ob- 
tained by inventory. If any bonds 
are in transit or otherwise out on 
receipts, the details should be fully 


tion such as may 
be the case in the 
Liberty issues, it 
is convenient to keep them in bunches 
of 50 to 100. Each time a bunch is 
counted down, the strap should be in- 
itialed and dated. Care should be 
taken to see that the par balances in 
the ledger account are correct. Except 
with those banks that carry all bonds 
at par, these par balances do not 
correspond with any amount in the 
general books and their correctness can 
only be insured by checking back entry 
by entry. In larger institutions this 
is done as a matter of daily routine. 


WHERE the bank is of sufficient size, 
and it is often possible in fairly small 
institutions, double custody should be 
arranged. This means that no one 
person has the entire combination to 
the compartment in which the bonds 
are kept. 

Two persons must open the com- 
partment and both must sign the 
record of the withdrawal. The best 
arrangement is where one of the two 
is a member of the auditing depart- 
ment and the other an officer. With 
such a vault record all new securities 
added to the vault or withdrawn can 
be checked against the day’s record of 
purchases and sales. 

Many auditing departments keep a 
card record of all bonds owned by the 
bank. This is a check against the 
amounts shown by the bond ledger. 
When coupons are clipped, the total 
credited to the general books must 
reconcile with the par balance owned 
and the coupon rate. Thus if on April 
15 the bank owned $100,000 in 4th 
Liberty bonds, the credit must be 
approximately 24g per cent of this 
amount, allowing for fractional cents, 
or $2,125. 

The auditing department should run 
and balance the notes owned by the 
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bank. This should always be done at 
surprise dates. Care should be taken 
to see that all notes on hand are 
genuine and that they properly belong 
to the bank’s assets. An excellent 
practice is to have the loaning officer 
initial the actual note at the time the 
paper is discounted. In every case 
where a renewal note is obtained and 
the old note has been retained, this 
old note should be stamped plainly 
across the face to show that it has been 
renewed, so that it can not be counted 
in error as part of the bank’s assets. 
Occasionally it may be desirable to 
check the actual notes against the 
liability records, to compare with the 
credit lines, to verify signatures, and 
to go over the paper with the loaning 
officer concerned. 

On mortgage loans all needed papers 
should be checked to see that they are 
on hand, properly assigned and other- 
wise in order. Trust deeds and mort- 
gages should be recorded and an 
abstract, preferably extended to include 
the bank’s mortgage or deed, with a 
legal opinion thereon or a title insur- 
ance policy in favor of the bank, 
should be in the file. There should be 
a formal written appraisal of the 
property signed by the bank’s appraiser 
and initialed by the loaning officer. 
Insurance policies on hand should show 
by their dates they are in force, should 
be ample in amount and should carry a 
mortgage clause. If tax payments 
have become due since the loans were 
made, there should be receipted bills 
or other evidence in the bank’s files 
that payment has been made. In 
some cases city liens may likewise 
require attention. Descriptions should 
be checked to see that they properly 


The reconcilement form used by the First N: 


cover the property intended. A small 
photograph of the buildings is of as- 
sistance to examiners and on farm 
property a crop statement is desirable. 
On mortgage loans there are so many 
details to check that the auditor should 
have well-organized work papers so 
that each item may be checked off, 
making certain that no important point 
has been overlooked. 


(CHARGE off paper should be gone 
over from time to time to bring it to 
the officers’ attention if collections are 
not being pushed and to make certain 
that all payments of interest or prin- 
cipal that have been received since the 
charge-off, have been taken up on the 
bank’s books. It is advisable for the 
auditing department to keep a mem- 
orandum record showing the total of 
all charged-off notes. The actual items 
can be proved to this figure, making 
certain that none have been paid or 
misplaced and not accounted for. 

There are several methods of veri- 
fying collections of note interest. 
Where practically every note is dis- 
counted and interest on demand loans 
or mortgage obligations is billed regu- 
larly, the auditing department may 
work from the actual notes the follow- 
ing day. All bills for interest, under 
this method, are proved by the auditing 
department before they are mailed to 
the borrower. 

Another system used by some large 
banks is to assign a member of the 
auditing department to spend all of 
his time in the dis- 
count cage verifying 
transactions as they 
arise. It requires 
training to prepare a 
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man who will retain the right auditing 
attitude when so continually in touch 
with the personnel who are making the 
original entries. 

A third method, and probably the 
safest one, is for the auditing depart- 
ment to maintain a complete duplicate 
record of all notes. Payments of 
principal or interest are posted to these 
copies by the auditing department and 
are daily proven with the changes in 
the general books. All interest calcu- 
lations are re-figured. This method 
involves considerable work, but pro- 
tects in an efficient manner the bank’s 
largest source of income. 

Another important asset is balances 
carried with other banks. All of the 
reconciling is usually handled in the 
auditing department. 

On the liability side, the auditing 
department may receive all paid 
cashier’s checks, certificates of deposit, 
etc’, and one of the members of the 
department stamps them off daily 
against the register, examining them 
at the time to make certain that in- 
dorsements and all other factors are 
in order. A reconcilement with the 
general books should be made monthly 
or oftener. If the officers keep a stub 
or memorandum of all cashier’s checks 
and corresponding items signed by 
them during the day, these are collected 
by the auditing department and bal- 
anced daily with the credits of “drafts 
sold” that have gone to the general 
books. The reserve stock of blank 
forms should be kept locked under the 


(Continued on page 43) 


ational Bank of Boston. Two or three letters are verified each month by stenciling the customer’s name 


’ on the form, filling in the amount of the balance, and enclosing with the statements. The form (on the right) used by the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, of Chicago, in verifying the liability ledger and the collateral 
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A New Day=and Faith=in Thrift Week 


Emphasis on Safe Investments, Employment of the Radio and 
Other Suggestions for an Effective Program January 17-23 


ANKERS and most of the sub- 
B stantial, forward-looking citizens 

understand the general purpose 
of National Thrift Week, January 17- 
23, 1925—our annual emphasis on 
thrift which has become a fixed event 
in our national life. The aim—to help 
our Americans think straight about 
money matters —isaccomplished largely 
by stimulating, through the printed 
and spoken word, the negotiation of ten 
practical steps toward success. These 
are: Work and Earn, Make a Budget, 
Record Expenditures, Have a Bank 
Account, Carry Life Insurance, Own 
Your Home, Make a Will, Invest in 
Safe Securities, Pay Bills Promptly, 
Share With Others. 


By E. A. HUNGERFORD 


The days of National Thrift Week 
have a new feature. The last day, 
Friday, January 23, will be known as 
“Safe Investment Day” instead of 
“Make a Will Day.” This change 
should greatly improve the value of 
this program to the nation’s welfare. 

*“Make a Will’ is still one of the ten 
basic points on which the thrift week 
has been built, but the committee felt 
that a more intensive effort must be 
made to halt the wholesale purchasing 
of worthless securities with the hard 
earned and carefully saved cash of our 
thrifty citizens. Some experts estimate 
that almost a billion dollars a year is 


The High School Club of the Poughkeepsie 


ps by 
taxi once a week to conduct school banks in 


Thrift 


Savings Bank whose members go in grou 


the various schools. Below—A Junior 
Club representing various races 


wasted 
schemes. 

This new emphasis is an effort to 
help those who are thrifty, and have 
been for years, to conserve the results 
of their sensible money habits. It is a 
move which meets with the enthusi- 
astic approval of banking institutions, 
especially since one of their main 
functions is and should be the dis- 
semination of sound advice on invest- 
ment matters. 

National Thrift Week will open as 
usual on January 17, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birthday, and his memory as the 
great American apostle of thrift will be 
appropriately celebrated. This date 
falls on Saturday and will also be 
known as “Pay Bills Day.” Sunday 
will be “Share With Others Day;” 


through fake 


investment 


The kindergarten bank of the 

Poughkeepsie Savings Bank. Center—A large 
illuminated emblem ona 
in St. Louis during Thrift Week. Be 
Thrift Week shop meeting in Hartford, Conn. 
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Monday, “National Thrift Day or 
Bank Day;” Tuesday, “‘Life Insurance 
Day;” Wednesday, “Own Your Own 
Home Day;” Thursday, “Budget 
Day;” and Friday, “Safe Investment 
Day.” 
The bankers continue to take a 
major part in the local observance of 
the week, according to reports from 
cities in all parts of the nation. Of the 
Dallas, Texas, budget of $1,100 last 
January, bankers provided $300. Of 
Rochester’s $2,496.65, the banks 
furnished $1,000. Of Houston’s $1,170, 
the banking institutions gave $695. Of 
Lansing’s $2,000 they subscribed $500. 
Of Hartford’s $2,222 they invested 
$1,075. Realtors, life insurance in- 
terests and merchants were also among 
liberal backers of the movement. 

New features for January, 1925, also 
include the organization of Junior 
Thrift committees. The idea was 
tried out last January in Trenton and 


found to be very effective. Along with 
the major campaign the juvenile or- 
ganizations, like the Boy Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, Sunday schools and boys’ 
departments of Y. M. C. A’s, united 
and reached most of the city’s younger 
generation—those who most readily 
adjust themselves to the ideals taught. 


NOTHER new feature will be a 

year round emphasis on thrift. The 
value of this has been demonstrated by 
the Detroit Thrift committee which 
saved 25 per cent out of its $8,000 budget 
for the promotion of thrift in that city 
twelve months in the year. Last year 
the Thrift Week movement really 
advanced to a month’s emphasis on 
Thrift, as many communities carried 
their campaign actively throughout 
the entire month of January. Now 
January is to be the first month of a 
year’s continuous effort in thrift pro- 
motion. 
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Another big new feature in 1925 will 
be the extensive use of radio. The 
value of this modern medium of com- 
munication was demonstrated con- 
clusively in 1924. Plans are already 
completed by one organization to 
reach 75 per cent of the population 
each day of Thrift Week by radio. 

A new feature in the materials pro- 
duced at the national headquarters, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
is found in the Diary and Budget 
Account Book—a vest-pocket diary 
which also includes facilities for the 
individual to keep his or her personal 
finances on the budget plan. This 
booklet will play a large part in the 
coming campaign. 

The 1924 report indicates that a 
tremendous amount of newspaper ad- 
vertising space was devoted to carrying 
to the millions of readers an inspiration 
to a better use of their money power. 
The newspaper medium will doubtless 
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Those Dormants at the “Average National Bank” 


An Open Letter to J. J. Jones, Publicity Manager 


EAR Mr. Jones: 
D Your experience in cultivating 
savings accounts, as related by 
Mr. James T. Tyrrell in The Burroughs 
Clearing House for August, 1924, is 
one that interests me strangely. 

The conclusions about it reached by 
your bank’s auditor interest me even 
more. 

Frankly, it looks to me as if you and 
the auditor of your bank ought to 
change jobs, because he is the fellow 
that takes a human view of advertising 
problems and goes at them in a human 
way, while you are the chap that 
analyzes them into long columns of 
figures and concludes from the figures 
(I am using Mr. Tyrrell’s language) 
that “‘there is something terribly wrong 
somewhere.” 

This being the case, you will perhaps 
not object to my talking to you as I 
would talk to a highly specialized bank 
auditor. I want to analyze your 
analysis and try to show you some 
conclusions that will help you with the 
cultivation campaign which Mr. Tyr- 
rell says you plan for 1925. 

First of all, let’s look at your list 
and your way of obtaining it. 

The figures given by Mr. Tyrrell do 
not indicate how dormant any one of 
the accounts listed by your savings 
manager, Mr. Hard, actually were. I 
would be interested to know this figure, 
but it can be guessed at from the fact 
that of the 5,000 accounts on the 
original list, only 2,345, or less than 
50 per cent, could be reached by the 
post office of your city. 

If this means anything, it means 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Don’ts for Dormants 


Don’t mail to any savings de- 
positor whose account has shown 
no activity for five years or longer. 

Don’t mail to any savings de- 
positor whose balance has been 
drawn down below $2. 

Don't mail to any savings de- 
positor whose balance is or 
over. 


Don’t mail to any savings de- 
positor who is making a deposit 
every two months or oftener. 

Don’t mail to any savings de- 
me that the post office cannot 


Don’t quit mailing to any sav- 
ings depositor not included in the 
above classifications. Keep after 
him once a month until he dies. 


that one-half, and probably a good deal 
more than one-half, of the depositors 
whose names were furnished you by 
Mr. Hard, were not depositors at all 
in any real sense of the word. For all 
Mr. Tyrrell’s article shows to the 
contrary, these people may not have 
paid a visit to your bank in five, ten, 
or fifteen years. They may all have 
been dead, or have taken up their 
residences in other cities. 

As you and Mr. Hard both know, 
the depositor who draws his account 
down to a few cents and does not 
touch it for several years, is a close- 
out, so far as your bank is concerned. 
He is not dormant—he is dead. And, 


to use a Southwestern expression, he 
is “too dead to skin.” 

And then please note what the large 
percentage of false addresses proves of 
all the rest of the list—the people 
whose addresses were accurate. In 
many cases, they must have been old, 
dried, mummified corpses of dead 
relationships, and it is not surprising 
that so few of them responded favor- 
ably to your cultivation, and so many 
of them responded unfavorably by 
withdrawing balances from a bank 
which had paid them no attention for 
so long a period. 

So much for the liveliness of your 
list. Now let us look at the quality 
of it, leaving the false addresses out of 
consideration. 


you reached 1,359 depositors with 
balances between $1 and $10.99. 
Your tables do not give the average 
balance of this group, nor the number 
of accounts it contained below $2.00— 
both very important’figures. They do 
show, however, that only 93 out of 
1,359 reacted favorably to your cam- 
paign, while 13 reacted unfavorably 
by decreased balances and 122 re- 
acted unfavorably by close-outs. The 
original balances of these 228 “‘re- 
actors” averaged about $4. What 
did the other 1,131 balances aver- 
age? Weren’t they small as well as 
old? 

Any careful savings manager will 
tell Mr. Hard that, under modern 
conditions, an account that opens for 
less than $5 is seldom worth having, 
and an account that draws down to 
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Doing For Family Half-Million 


How a Cleveland Institution Interests Its Depositors in 
the Service Provided by the Parent Bank and Its Branches 


HERE is a dubious note in the 
[expression of joy of a father of 
nine children who has just been 
notified of the arrival of an additional 
set of twins. For him, the addition is 
simply anincrease 
in the overhead. 
Far more satis- 
factory to have 
his current off- 
spring grow up 
and eventually 
contribute some- 
thing to the earn- 
ings of the family. 
The bank with 

a big family of 
depositors that is 
constantlyadding 


new customers at 
atremendousrate 
of growth, allow- 
ing for an almost 
equally large 
number of with- 
drawals, is in 
much the same 
position as the 
frequent father. 
It may pat itself 
on the back, but 
it is increasing its 
overhead out of 
proportion to the 
profit made. It 
is slowly but 
surely reaching a 
saturation point. 

Doubtless the 


By I. I. SPERLING 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 


Che 
tus, 


thought has often 
occurred to many a bank executive that 
it might be far better to develop 
additional business from present cus- 
tomers, at a greater net profit. The 
customers are already here. So are the 
services. Get them together with 
minimum effort. 

When a manufacturing concern 
wishes to increase its business it in- 
creases first, the number of distributive 
outlets making it easier for people to 
buy the commodity, and second, the 
uses for the product and the line of 
products. 

The Cleveland Trust Company has 
always held the view that the best way 
to get savings accounts is to make it 
easy and pleasant for people to save. 
A bank can perform no greater service 
than smoothing the path of the 
prospective saver. With that in mind 
it has set up in and near Cleveland 
fifty-three neighborhood banks which 
make it easy to save, not only because 


they are conveniently “around the 
corner,” but because they are constant 
reminders for people to continue to save 
regularly. 

That convenience is the thing prospec- 
tive savers most want is demonstrated 
by the fact that through these branch 
banks the company is now serving 
over 415,000 deposit accounts, or more 
than any other bank in any one Ameri- 
can city. Of this number more than 
three-fourths are savings accounts. 
New York and eastern banks and trust 
companies boasting hundreds of mil- 
lions of deposits and comparatively few 
depositors, look aghast when told that 
the Cleveland company has fifty-three 
neighborhood banks and this vast 
number of deposit accounts. 

Comes now the second of the ac- 
cepted methods of increasing business 
which in the case of the bank means 
keeping the savers saving and interest- 
ing them in other departments as fast 


‘as their accounts indicate that they 


need the services of those departments. 

In other words, sell the $600 account 
a safe $100 bond before the stock 
buzzards get to him; then rent him a 
safe deposit box 
to keep it in; as 
he buys more 
bonds, interest 
him in a living 
trust or an in- 
surance trust, and 
so on through. 
The commercial 
customer may 
not know that 
the foreign de- 
partment has just 
the service he’s 
been looking for. 
And so on. 

That program 
really itemizes 
the true mean- 
ing of the bank’s 
hitherto general 
statement about 
“helping you to 
grow with us to 
success and pros- 
perity.” It dis- 
cards, just as in- 
surance men have 
discarded, the ap- 
peal to fear of 
death, sickness, 
unemployment 
and old age, and 
substitutes a 


definite program 
of financial progression. 

At the Cleveland Trust Company 
the year 1924 was a particularly good 
one for such a program. 

In a period of easy money, banks 
have a surplus of loanable funds and 
are anxious to employ safely, rather 
than add to, that surplus. Conse- 
quently, while not neglecting new 
savings business, we were able to 
divert our regular savings efforts into 
this new channel of collateral business 
from present customers. 


Ta company is noted for its sales 
force of 1,600 employees. So, with 
the program definitely announced, went 
this slogan for the use of the workers: 
“Grow with us. Do all your banking 
at the Cleveland Trust.” 

“This thought,” the employees were 
told, “‘is being carried to the public by 
these advertising methods: 

‘“‘Newspapers and _ periodicals—a 
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series of large-space advertisements 
featuring one branch and its manager 
each week, and telling a bit of neighbor- 
hood history as an interest-stimulator. 
Each also tells about some service or 
services peculiarly applicable to the 
residents of that neighborhood. Re- 
productions of these are placed in the 
lobbies of the objective branches as 
they appear in the papers. 

“This same idea is carried out in 
regular scheduled advertisements in 
fourteen foreign language newspapers 
and in other publications reaching 
certain groups of people who have a 
common interest. 

“It is our aim to distribute our 
booklets personally whenever we can, 
to people who we believe will really be 
interested in the particular service 
mentioned. The ‘Banking by Mail’ 
booklet is given to every depositor 
leaving our city and suburbs. A book- 
let describing our marine savings plan 
goes to Great Lakes sailors. ‘Trust 
booklets, which are distributed on 
request or to people who are really 
truly prospects, are in the hands of 
the managers. 

“You can help your salesmanship 
greatly by forming the habit of study- 
ing your customers and occasionally 
giving each one a booklet describing 
a service he or she ought to use, with 
a word or two to incite interest. 

“Display—Our lobbies also reflect 
our slogan by means of posters which 
advertise various services and others 
to stimulate regular saving. We have 
cards in one-fifth of the city street 
cars; sixty billboards on the main 
roads into Cleveland and a few large 
city billboards in strategic locations. 
There are also billboards on our own 
walls and property with copy locating 
our branches. 

“Our electric roof signs glow on six 
strategic roofs. 

*“‘Worthwhile window displays show- 
ing processes of manufacture and 
educational displays are used as well 
as those illustrating our various serv- 
ices. 

“Other advertising includes the 
Cleveland Trust Monthly, which is 
proving of interest not only to em- 
ployees but to a growing list now 
numbering 3,000 prominent people 
all over the world. We have just 
conducted a questionnaire to learn 
whether these folks like and want 
the Monthly, and we find they almost 
unanimously say “Yes!” 

“There are blotters on customers’ 
desks calling attention to services other 
than those of the banking department. 
Pay envelopes stress ‘regular pay-day 
deposits.’ Calendars expected to be 
as popular as last year’s will be pro- 
vided, as well as holiday currency 
envelopes. 

“We shall continue as heretofore 
to furnish real news and ‘human 


interest’ stories that the newspapers 
like to print. 

“In addition the Publicity Depart- 
ment will seek to be of especial assist- 
ance to the New Business Department. 
It will prepare the ‘advance agents’ in 
the shape of circulars and special 
announcements which will often pre- 
cede the personal visits of the sales- 
men.” 


AN interesting angle of this program 
was a “Plus Campaign” arranged 
by E. V. Newton, manager of the New 
Business Department and undertaken 
by the Managers’ Club, the organiza- 
tion of the managers and assistant 
managers of the bank’s fifty-three 
branches. This is purely a_ social 
organization but we asked them to 
sponsor a ten days’ Plus Campaign 
during which they would compete 
with each other for the honor of 
making the largest number of friendly 
calls on substantial savings customers. 
The city was divided into four districts 
and a captain placed in charge of each. 
Each manager was given a quota of 
thirty calls and asked to report his 
results each day to the New Business 
Department. No prizes were offered, 
the managers being content to work 
for the honor of achievement. 
A pamphlet was issued in mimeo- 
graph form carrying these instructions 
for the drive: 


The Plus Campaign 

What it is — 

The Plus ny is a ten-day effort, 
sponsored by the Managers’ Club, in which 
officers, managers and assistants at Cleve- 
land Trust Branches will vie with each 
other for the honor of making the largest 
number of friendly calls on savings de- 
positors. 

This is in line with the bank’s go of 
cultivating the good will and friendly 
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relations of its depositors through personal 
contact. 


What to do — 


Select from your savings ledgers the 
names of thirty or more depositors who 
substantial balances. 

Place these names on the savings survey 
cards enclosed and check to determine what 
services these customers are not now using. 
Thirty has been selected as the minimum 
number of calls each manager should make 
during the ten days of the campaign. 

Each call made must be reported daily 
to the New Business Department to insure 
credit. Make your report of each call a 
real one. Don’t put down just the name 
and address. 

. No credit will be allowed for customers 
interviewed in the branch lobby. This is a 
friendly call campaign. 

Each worker is restricted to calls on 
savings customers of his or the main office. 

This ae is intended primarily to 
create good will. However, each manager 
is asked to report items of additional busi- 
ness or leads for future business which are 
secured as a result of these calls. 

Report all calls and new business daily 
on the enclosed sheets. 


At a dinner meeting preceding the 
campaign, attended by all of the 
members of the club, several talks 
were made by the captains of each 
district. This campaign bore wonder- 
ful results. 

Owing to vacations and the fact 
that many of the offices were in the 
midst of figuring July 1 interest, some 
of them were unable to meet their 
quotas, but a total of 805 customers 
were actually seen and interviewed in 
ten days and thousands of dollars 
in additional business and scores of 
prospects for future business were 
secured. 

All of these results were obtained 
because the spirit existed and because 
of the managers’ belief in the value 
of this sort of activity even though no 
prizes were offered. 


The Workin’s of Green Gherkins 


By WILLARD E. HALE 


There was an old lady named Perkins, 
Exceedingly fond of green gherkins— 
Too many, they say, 
She devoured one day, ‘ 
And they pickled her internal workin’s! 


i HOPE you will pardon the quoting 
of this venerable classic—but really 
I can’t find any more truthful or 
picturesque allegory to express the 
state of the “inner workin’s” of some 
of our banks today. 

They’re being “pickled,” and it 
hurts. 

You know our “green gherkins” as 
well as I do. The unprofitable check- 
ing accounts, of course. 

But what most of us are trying to do 
is to get rid of ’em after we get ’em 
—sort of disgorge them, so to speak— 
instead of trying to curb our appetites. 

For what most surprises me, and 


what many of us are really not aware 
of, is the amazing strength of the bank’s 
long-developed appetite for “green 
gherkins” —for the very food that does 
the pickling and makes the bookkeep- 
ing department get the cramps. 

Do you know of any department store 
in which you can buy even so small an 
item as a spool of thread, all the year 
round, for less than cost? 

Do you know of any business organ- 
ization with something to sell, which 
sells that thing all the year round for 
less than it pays for it— 

Except a bank? 

Yet most banks do this very thing, 
and have been doing it for years. 

That is what is so surprising. 

Even away back in the days when 
banks didn’t believe in advertising, on 
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The Customer Not Always Right 


The Advantages of Weighing All the Evidence Carefully in 
Complaint Cases and Standing Firm Against the ‘‘Grouser’’ 


VERY banker will agree that it is 

a bad thing to have in the 

community a customer who 
thinks he’s been cheated, especially if 
he “talks.” And, in this particular, 
every customer will talk. When I say 
that I prefer having the courts say I’ve 
cheated to saying so myself, many 
bankers will sharply disagree. In other 
words, when my conscience and con- 
victions are clear, I’ll risk what the 
customer will say and what the judge 
may say rather than pay hush 
money. 

In a certain town of 3,000 
population where we were bucking 
the competition of an older bank, 
W. Carlyle deposited $75 
to his savings account. 
The amount was entered 
in his pass book but in the 
account of M. Carlyle, a 
farmer. Three months later 
M. Carlyle appeared to 
draw $25 and his book was 
“written up.” 

“‘What’s that $75 on the 
other side?”’ he came back 
to inquire. 

“It’s the money you put 
in last March,” said the 
busy clerk. Later we took 
time to look up the original 
deposit slip and wrote M. 
Carlyle that the entry was 
an error. 

Too late! M. Carlyle’s easy memory 
had worked hard overnight. His wish 
to have been a depositor “‘last March” 
was father to the thought. The bank’s 
letter might have been convincing but, 
unfortunately for us, we had recently 
paid $20 to another farmer who 
claimed short payment on a cattle 
check. We did this more to flatter the 
wealthy cattle man who had come in 
with the farmer to talk it over. 

This farmer was subsequently heard 
to observe, “‘I warn’t absolutely sartin, 
but ’twas worth goin’ after.” 

These words were the sort that M. 
Carlyle loved to ponder in his heart. 
He decidedly “‘went after’ that $75. 
For years he claimed it—bawlingly 
when visiting the bank, spittingly 
around the stove in the general store 
and whisperingly to persons who might 
‘advise’ the bank to pay. He did this 
until he probably believed we had 
appropriated his. money. 

But our Christian fortitude held out. 
And there was, in that locality, an 
abrupt discontinuance of claimants 
who weren’t “absolutely sartin.” 


the general store to persons who 


By PERCY GOMERY 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Vancouver, B. C. 


For years he claimed it—around the stove in 
might ‘‘advise”’ the bank to pay 


It is harder to deal with the claim of 
the steady business customer—the one 
who keeps books and does not have to 
guess about dates and amounts. 

“It is my deposit ticket No. 147,” a 
prosperous dry goods merchant told 
me. ‘My clerk says he handed it and 
the six tens to the teller Tuesday 
morning. When I brought the pass 
book in myself Friday there was no 
entry in your ledger.” 

‘We supply the pass book for the 
purpose of entering and initialing every 
deposit at the time it is made,” I 
replied and declined to take any 
action. 

A month later a well-to-do widow 
claimed short payment of a check, but 
she had failed to count her money 
until she got home, so there was 
nothing we could do for her after the 
cash for the day had balanced exactly. 

The teller appeared concerned and 
distressed at the incidents. One and 
possibly two or three other cases 
occurred during the winter and it was 
my turn to be concerned, because I do 
not like such things even once a year. 


As part of a new office scheme I 
moved the teller into a bookkeeping 
position. He promptly got a job as 
teller with another bank—said he 
liked the cash best. When I’d almost 
forgotten the man, his bank called 
me up one day to talk about him. 
How had we regarded that teller 
anyway? He had caused them 
some embarrassment: first a hundred 
short and now in trouble with one 
or two of their best customers. 
They were letting him out. Of 
course I used a rear-vision telescope 
on his record. It was dotted with 
cloudy incidents. There was little 
doubt he had the widow’s money, 
likewise the dry goods merchant’s. 

The happenings were nearly a 
year old and apparently at rest. 
To rake them up would be to make 
them famous, yet the couple of 
hundred dollars involved would be 
a cheap price for justice. It was 
really one of the hardest questions 
to decide. What would you have 
done? 

There are cases where the law 
is surprisingly on the side of the 
person who says he is cheated. . 

During the war our short-handed 
staff was so terrifically busy that I 
had practically to take over myself 
the sale of government bonds to the 
public. The buyer generally paid 
for the bonds with his application, 
called later for an interim scrip cer- 
tificate and eventually for his bonds. 
Our final balance revealed the dis- 
appearance of a receipt for $200 in 
bonds applied for by John Sherry. 
Over the telephone Mrs. Sherry said 
that they had received them all right 
and promised to have her husband 
call and execute the receipt in order 
to complete our records. This he did. 
Five months later they wrote asking 
when they were to get their “war 
bonds.” All that Mrs. Sherry had 
meant to acknowledge was the bank’s 
receipt for the money. Subsequently 
Sherry’s lawyer served us with formal 
demand for delivery of the bonds, and 
our lawyers’ written advice was that, 
no matter what receipt we held, unless 
delivery of the specific securities could 
be proved, we were liable. We settled 
out of court for the full amount. 

Although our general manager 
agreed with me in disputing payment 
to the last ditch —or last ditch but one! 
—the head office does not always so 
agree. 

We sold our travellers’ checks to a 
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man going to Europe. With one check 
for $100 still unused, his pocket was 
picked in a Glasgow barber shop. 
According to his printed instructions 
he wired the London office to stop 
payment. In due course this customer 
came home and applied for a refund. I 
talked indemnity bond, but he would 
not see the point. There was nobody 
that he would care to ask, etc. While 
the parleys were going on about it the 
$100 check came through at our debit. 
London had paid it with a forged 
indorsement, their telegraphic warning 
notwithstanding. ‘“O, hang it all!” our 
uninformed purchaser innocently urged 
the day after, “the fellow that 
robbed me would have de- 
stroyed that check anyway. 
You’ll never hear from it 
again.” 

“But suppose we should?”’ I 
fenced. “Suppose we lost a : 
hundred dollars on it and then 
had to pay you as well?” 

‘“Humph!” he smiled with 
false confidence, “if that ever 
happened I’d share the loss 
with you, I guess.” 

‘But will you do so?’’ I 
challenged him. 

“Well, yes, I will.” 

**All right, here it is! We’ve 
paid $100 for it; now Ill pay 
you fifty more and the thing 
is done with.” 

Naturally I was a bit chesty 
in reporting to head office this 
shrewd compromise, but re- 
ceived an instantaneous reply 
to effect that, as facility, safety 
and security were the jealously- 
guarded watchwords of our 
travellers’ check business, I 
must immediately seek out the 
purchaser and refund him the 
remaining $50. Needless to 
say the customer considered 
himself anything but cheated, 
and we probably derived 
some good advertising from it. 


QOMETIMES there are sharp divi- 
sions of opinion in the same banking 
office as to whether the appetite of the 
supposedly-cheated shall be satisfied or 
whether it is best to let him go on 
claiming he’s been cheated. A some- 
what amusing instance occurred many 
years ago. I was the accountant or 
cashier in charge of the routine of a 
busy country office. In order to avoid 
reporting old inactive balances to the 
government as unclaimed, we had sent 
out notjces asking depositors to claim 
their money in some way. “A certain 
Maria Young had promptly brought in 
one of these notices and drawn out the 
balance of $107. We never saw or 
heard from this woman again, but, six 
months later, during my absence and 
that of the manager, another Maria 
Young (the genuine one) called, pre- 


At last the thoroughly 
frightened 
dashed for the front 
door and home to 
avoid imaginary po ice 


sented the pass book and demanded her 
money. ‘The senior clerk had inter- 
viewed her at considerable length and 
refused to pay her anything. 

“What in the world were you think- 
ing Lexclaimed. “You can’t make 
mistakes with people’s balances and 
expect the real owner to stand the loss.” 

“Well,” he argued as though sup- 
porting a conviction he could not 
express, “‘the other Maria Young and 
this one are cousins it seems—”’ 

“I don’t care who she was.” 

“and the first one had her notice,” 
he went on perspiring. I refused to 
accept the reasoning. 


Maria 


“It was our mistake and we're 
liable,’ I closed the subject, and he 
could only urge, “I think if you’d 
talk to her yourself... .” 

When the irate and excited depositor 
appeared before me I began to see 
things that were not mentioned in the 
regulations. It appeared that the 
two Marias were close friends as well 
as cousins, though their post offices 
were clearly different. The depositor 
Maria could not explain how Maria 
No. 1 had come in possession of the 
bank’s notice. Under close pursuit of 
questions my interviewer admitted 
cognizance of some money that her 
cousin got from the bank six months 
ago. In short I sensed without much 
difficulty that the two of them had 
conspired to defraud us. In law we 
had only a worthless claim for our 
money against Maria No. 1; we would 
never have risked trying to prove 
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conspiracy. On the manager’s return 
he opened a threatening and almost 
blasphemous letter from depositor 
Maria. When I admitted her two 
previous visits he in turn exclaimed, 
*“What could you and the senior clerk 
have been thinking of? Certainly we 
must pay her the money.” 

“Talk to her, sir,” I suggested, 
“‘you’ll see for yourself why we did it.”’ 

The letter-writer followed up the 
next day with a personal visit, at the 
end of which the manager dashed out 
of his office, flustered and scarlet- 
faced. “I'll be fired before I pay 
that woman a dollar!’ he exploded. 


NEx! week the inspector from head 
office appeared, demanding an ex- 
planation of a letter from Maria Young 
who had supported her claim by en- 
closing her genuine pass book 
issued six years ago by our 
branch. Yes, we told him, 
her statements were correct. 
The balance had been paid to 
another and we had refused to 
pay it a second time to Maria. 
‘“‘What in the world can you 
all have been thinking of?” 
the inspector glared at us, and 
then saved us the trouble of 
replying by adding, “I’ve told 
her to meet me here.” 

That afternoon, as the con- 
versation behind the frosted 
glass commenced, we smiled 
quietly over our work. When 
the voices raised we smiled 
more widely. When at last 
the thoroughly frightened 
Maria dashed for the front 
door and home to avoid imaginary 
police, we laughed and the inspector 
joined us. It was primitive justice, 
but it was justice. 

Almost any man supposes himself 
cheated when he is obliged to pay the 
bank money without receiving value: 
the accommodation indorser, the signer 
of the guarantee bond, the reimburser 
seeking to keep a relation out of 
jail. 

The last named will at least keep his 
grouch to himself. As for the others, 
they do not deserve the sympathy 
lavished on them by uninformed public 
and overindulgent courts, so why 
should we bankers waste any of ours? 

Trying to collect by law from a 
guarantor is to engage in a fight 
wherein the banker stands with his 
heels on the edge of a cliff. He may 
beat his opponent and floor him on a 
dozen counts; he may break down the 
guarantor’s defense on nineteen out of 
twenty points, but if on the last point 
the banker is obliged to give ground— 
why, down he goes to rise no more. 

There are two ways of preventing 
this type of supposedly-cheated: select 
your risks so as to avoid calling upon 
the guarantor, or make him do the 
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E metal of Los Ai has reached » 
production ol wearly 50000000 in nate of the 
fact that its sources of pig iron have heen the East, 
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Fig. 1. Three good ones from Los Angeles 


Advertising the Depositors’ Business 


The Method and the Motive Behind a Series on Local “Big 
Business’? Run by a Los Angeles Bank; Other Publicity Ideas 


HERE is a great deal of good 
[bank advertising in Los Angeles. 

The group of newspaper adver- 
tisements (Fig. 1) represents two cam- 
paigns conducted by the Hellman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
which proved successful. 

Concerning the series on Los Angeles 
“Big Business,’ Douglas Buckler, of 
the advertising department, writes: 

“The series captioned “Big Business’ 
is being run on the back cover of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
magazine, Southern California Busi- 
ness. As you will note, the illustration 
and a part of the 
text are devoted 
to the business of 
a depositor. We 
have found our 
depositors very 
much pleased 
with this publici- 
ty and it has 
served to make 
more generally 
known the fact 
that this bank is 
the depository for 
some of the city’s 
greatest indus- 
tries. We have 
evidence that this 
series is being 
watched with in- 
terest by big busi- 
nessmen. Appli- 
cations for this 
publicity come in 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
New York City 


much faster than we can _ possibly 
accept them.” 

Regarding the advertisements of 
which one headed ‘“‘Make Your Dreams 
Come True!” is a sample, Mr. Buckler 
says: 

“Our series on “Buy $1,000.00 cash 
on easy payments,’ stresses the fact 
that small deposits made regularly 
with a definite aim in view can lead 
to a really worth while trip and vaca- 


Fig. 2. An interesting window exhibit 


tion or to almost any of the wished 
for material things in life. We have 
found that this series produces definite 
results where the usual savings ads 
pass by unheeded. In fact, we are 
confident that in this appeal to save 
regularly and systematically for a 
certain amount we have sounded the 
most important note in our advertising. 

‘‘We have found the reaction to this 
idea of ‘buying money’ rather than 
merely ‘saving money’ very favorable 
indeed. Instead of working against 
the other ads in the paper which are 
urging the reader to spend, we are 
meeting them on 
their own ground 
and displaying 
highly desirable 
‘merchandise’ for 
sale.” 


Aw unusuatty 
interesting win- 
dow exhibition 
was that of the 
Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, 
a photograph of 
which is repro- 
duced in this issue 
(Fig. 2). It was 
in one of the large 
windows of its 
new banking 
rooms at Madison 
Avenue and East 
43d Street, New 
York. 


‘Toe this in "eh any 
WW jeads strais' of Tear out these davelopments greatly have 
thousand gold offiee meet them with strong and ready co-operation This is the fourth of series of haste, 
‘ 
\ 
| 
| 
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Pedestrians were attracted to the 
exhibit in great numbers. The space 
in front of the window was almost 
constantly occupied by passers-by, two 
and three rows deep, studying the 
bank’s old records and other objects 
of interest. The most prominent 
feature was a large aeroplane photo- 
graph of the new uptown business and 
financial district adjacent to the Grand 
Central Terminal, in the center of 
which district the new office of the 
bank is located. On either side of this 
were two of the bank’s old hand-ruled 
ledgers, so opened as to show the ac- 
counts of Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton, both of whom were promi- 
nently identified with the organization 
and early history of the bank. By way 
of contrast these two old accounts 
are also copied on the latest approved 
ledger forms, printed by the most 
up-to-date mechanical device. 


A Goop “location” ad is that of the 
Reserve Savings & Loan Company, 
of Cleveland, O. (Fig. 3), sent me by 
C. Franklin Hawk. ° 


Since Wisconsin leads the nation as a 
dairy state, it is very appropriate for 
the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee to glorify the American 
cow as it does in its advertisement 
(Fig. 3) in connection with the World’s 
Congress of Dairymen. 


An OLD standby in bank advertising 
is the use of a reproduced news item 
but in that trust advertisement of 


Delay Of Executor “Away And 
Tit" Costs Estate $10,560.00 


the Wyoming National Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (Fig. 3), it has been 
well handled. 


In REFERENCE to the baby-in-the-crib 
advertisement of the Bankers Trust 
Company, of Knoxville, Tenn. (Fig. 3), 
R. E. Gettys writes: 

** *Gettys is giving vent to his senti- 
ment—rather than advertising his 
bank,’ is a comment that came to us 
after this advertisement appeared. It 
is true the whole thing could have 
been expressed with three words— 
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‘Money To Loan.’ Would that have 
been better? Constructive criticism 
will be appreciated. My desire is to 
get results for the bank and my senti- 
ment is not to be considered.” 

The reply was as follows: 

“I approve of the sentimental appeal 
and think it very much better than an 
advertisement headed ‘Money to 
Loan.’ The illustration, the heading 
and the copy will catch and hold the 
attention. But perhaps you have 
carried the sentimental appeal too far 
through the advertisement. It seems 
to me that if this were boiled down 
considerably and then, beginning about 
the words ‘And into that room, while 
he listens—’, an explanation were given 
of the unusual features of your loan 
plan and a suggestion that those who 
are interested would be given further 
information on request—or asking 
them to call and discuss it with you 
—the advertisement might get better 
results. 

“One has the feeling, after reading 
the advertisement, that it is a beautiful 
piece of work, his sentiments are 
touched, but he is inclined to lose sight 
a little bit of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany loan plan. Then, too, the copy 
is long and the company’s name rather 
too inconspicuous. The idea is well 
conceived and well executed with the 
exceptions indicated.” 


Tue nationat bank examiner ad of 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis (Fig. 3) is the first one of 
its kind I have ever seen. Typo- 
graphically it is a novelty, but rather 


hard toread with an average pair of eyes. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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CHARGRE™* VALRIW 
Clipping From “The Mow York Times”, June 
‘The last paragraph of the above news item relates a sad story 
for some estate, 
‘The total amount of $600,000.00 lost to Lehigh Valley 
Railroad stockholders was undoubtedly due to the following 


(2) Stock held by individuals, who were simply neg- 
Ligent in protecting their own interests. 


this quards 

It will pay you to profit by such experiences and | 
the facilities the Ti of 

§ offered you by ‘rust Department 4 | 


Saturday Evenings from 7 to 


West Manner at Frannun 
Oven 


He comes ed °° He i diatel am one of 
his assistants in each teller’s cage * * the vaults are sealed 
until monies and securities are reviewed ® ¢ loan portfolio 
is taken over by chief all loans scrutinized, the 
collateral d henticated 
every correspondent bank is asked to verily to the ex- 
aminer the amount of its balance ® ¢ securities in the 
trust and bond departments, collections, cashiers’ 
checks, in fact everything in the bank that represents cash is 
examined © © savings accounts are balanced ® @ stock regis- 
ter, salary lists, vacation assignments, employees’ bonds, all 
are thoroughly investigated © © the examiner's forces make 
up their own statement of the bank's affairs to check 
agairot figures furmshed by the bank on day of their entry © © This re 
port is sent to the United States Comptroller, and also submitted to 
the bank's board @ @ There is nothing perfunctory about this exam: 
nation; it takes from 3 to 4 weeks @ @ It is compulsory by federal 
law at least twice @ year @ @ In addition there is a St. Louis 
Cleaning tiouse examination The Board appoints its 
own auditing committee from among its members twice a 
year, besides maintaining constantly a staff of competent 
auditors conversant with the bank's affairs, repornng di- 
rectly t» them on the daily condition of each of the 
seven departments @ @ All of this is done to make 
dealing with the National Bank of Commerce sale 
beyond question for its 88,000 customers 


BANK THE COMMERCE WAY! 


Fig. 3 


\ 


i 
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if 


of often wish Time would backward in is ceaseless fight, and make 


us a child again, “just for ” 


The and we little heed to their passing. All too soon we realize that we have 
the singin of youth's songs in the heart is hushed. 

Eugene Fiel fm toe all writers of child's verse, carried with him the spint of youth to 
the day of his death; but Time marked him, and he, too, felt the irrepressible yearning fur 
those distant days when the sun came stealing thru the crevices of the attic, lighting the old 
trundle bed with dancing halos, while outside in the dewy dawn, birds sang as they have not 
sung, for he wrote: 


"I'd like to where I used to sleep 
When I was a little boy.” 


Yes, all of us would like to do that—would like to go back home, just tor a night at least, 
to sleep when we were boys—just little boys. 


boy his first prayers, t 

innocent boyheed; and s the boy's room will be the ante-chamber of 
mother angels come and go. So that | 

just for a litle whale, to the old home where Love amiled from the lintel and Joy sat by the fre- 

place That is why he will say over and over again, 


"Td to sleep where | used to sleep 


. On ayn) a my ing the American cow, effective use of the news item and the sentimental 
appeal. The copy the National Bank of Commerce (center) is good material but hard to read 


| 
In 
the Heart of Bug 
Re pay 5%, — — 
On 4 ilerest 
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2/4 py LOAN Co, 
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“a | The After-Whilles 
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| But he ofa at is dead but we provide for our | 
"Fe | into that room. too. will come. inevitably an angel. and the angel will wear the face of 
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How the Smith Manufacturing Company 
| cut its premiums 
on forgery insurance in half 


AT THE regular rates for stand- 
ard forgery bonds, the Smith 
Manufacturing Company 
would have had to pay a net 
premium of $461.55 for $25,000 
coverage for three years on its 
home office and adequate cov- 
erage on its six branches. 

But the Smith Manufactur- 
ing Company does not pay 
$461.55. It pays less than one- 
half of the standard premium! 
Why? 

Because the Smith Manu- 
facturing Company is a user of 
the Todd Protectograph and 
Protod Greenbac Checks, and 


qualifies as a Preferred Risk. 

If you are already a user of 
the Protectograph or of the 
Protod Greenbac Checks, you, 
too, may be entitled to a re- 
duction on your forgery insur- 
ance premiums. If you are not 
a user of these products, it will 
more than pay you to find out 
all about the Todd System of 
Check Protection. 

Kindly use your letterhead 
in writing for detailed informa- 
tion on forgery insurance at 
reduced premiums. 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., Inc. 
Established 1899 
1186 University Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue ProtecrocraPH, it is esti- 
mated, eliminates at least one-, 
third of all check frauds by 
preventing raised amounts. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


Prorop Greensac anti-fraud bank checks, 
with their self-canceling voids and the 
restrictions surrounding their sale, elimi- 
nate another one-third of possible check 
frauds by preventing change of payee’s 
name, date and number, as well as 
“counterfeiting.” 


the remaining check-fraud pos- 
sibilities, namely, forgery of 
signature and forgery of en- 
dorsement, which no mechanical 
agency can prevent. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Use Kardex 


A World-Wide Institute of Business Management 


To Increase Your Cash Profits 


Are you able to reduce overhead and operating expenses to 
meet changing conditions? 

Do you know what increase in sales volume you can safely go 
after? 

Can you apply to your own business the principles and methods 
of selling, manufacturing, purchasing, storekeeping and office 
management of the most successful concerns in your line? 

Are you familiar with the latest methods of balancing your 
production with your sales? 

Is your control of merchandise and other purchases helping 
you to bigger profits? 

Can you scientifically select the right person for a job or re- 
place undesirables? 

Do you know how to protect a business against financial 
embarrassment or insolvency? 


A Million Dollar Endowment 


$1,000,000 has been set aside by the President of The Kardex 
Company as an endowment for world-wide better business. 
This fund is being used through the Kardex Institute of Business 
Administration to bring within reach of every executive new 
knowledge of finance, management, selling, advertising, pro- 
duction, administration which cannot be obtained from books. 


During the last decade new methods and controls for efficiency 
in business operations have marked for the science of management 
a greater advance than has ever been made in the science of 
mechanical production. 


A World-Wide Institution 


At the Kardex Institute of Business Administration, operated 


through a world-wide organization, have been gathered leading 
experts conversant through practical experience with all phases 
of management. 


These business experts are the faculty of the Kardex Graduate 
School, which sends forth each year hundreds of successful 
executives. 


Monthly Service and Reports 


The Institute’s findings are compiled into monthly reports 
which are mailed to all business men who register with the Kardex 
Institute. These reports make up a business service of great 
practical value to every individual responsible for business 
operations. 

The Kardex service reports cover the researches of the In- 
stitute; subjects of finance, commodity prices, market reports, 
purchasing, production, distribution, sales, income tax, budgeting, 
accounting, credits, collections, costs, stock-keeping, inventory 
and personnel; activities of manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, 


banking, insurance, investments and real estate. Included in. 


these reports is a practical forecast of business conditions. 


The Executive’s Guide to Profit 


Most important of all, Kardex experts are available for con- 
ference or correspondence on all subjects of management. This 
unusual aid is given executives who want to stop losses or increase 
cash profits. 

The Kardex Institute is the greatest clearing house for business 
ideas ever established. It has solved important problems for 
150,000 of the world’s leading business houses—no two alike. 


Whether you run a retail store, direct a sales force or have a 


peculiar business problem, this service is indispensable. The 
first month will prove its value. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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and Reports 
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[mprove Your Business—Enroll Now 


oe (JRE the Kardex Business Service stitute knowledge for guesswork. Instead of 
4\/\ Reports with the Institute’s timely experimenting use the success of others. 
recomendations on selling, advertising, pro- Think what it will mean to apply this vast 
‘ucid|, finance and general management, fund of new ideas to the problem of increasing 
your {/oscription, name and address must be your profits. A nominal $5 fee for six months’ 


regis'||°1 with the Institute. enrollment is required, under the terms of the 
Fil jut Kardex Institute, 601 Kardex Bidg., 10 East 44th St., New York City 
coupon. Mail it today. Make endowment, to permit a more general distribu eription for. Kardex 
this imaing point in your business. Sub- tion among executives and future executives. Reports, for which I agree to pay $5 for six months’ service 
on receipt of invoice. I understand that I am to receive a 


} monthly report service and advice on management, —- 


| selling, production and administration and any perso: 
KARDE xX INS rl | ‘T ITE I may need in connection with the solution of my own 
1) problems of business management. 


601 Kardex Building, 10 East 44th St., New York City Kind of 


— 
| 
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(Continued from page 22) 


Turee BANKS in Marshfield, Wis.— 
the First National, the American Na- 
tional and the Cloverland State Bank 
—united in a full-page newspaper 
advertisement welcoming people to 
the Central Wisconsin State Fair 
in September. The text was as 
follows: 

“The associated banks of Marshfield, 
extend to our rural neighbors a hearty 
invitation to visit our twenty-second 
annual Central Wisconsin State Fair 
to be held in Marshfield on September 
1-5, 1924. 

“We want you to come in and use 
our banking facilities— get acquainted 
with our officials and employees. 

“Consult with us on your financial 


. or banking problems of all kinds—it is 


a pleasure for us to assist and advise 
you to the best of our ability. 

“Our banks are all conducted on 
sound, safe and conservative prin- 
ciples and we welcome new commercial 
and savings accounts. 

“Visitors are always welcome to 
make use of our rest rooms in our bank 
buildings which are equipped with all 
modern conveniences.” 


A MONTHLY business review has been 
published by the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., 
for fifteen years. Regarding it the 
bank says: 

“For fifteen years the Review pub- 
lished by this bank has appeared 
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regularly every month. Its circulation 
has about doubled in the last six years 
and is now 16,000 copies.” 

Comments appearing in the Review 
are confined to the Minneapolis trade 
territory, the midland Northwest. 
Opinions and theories are advanced 
sparingly, the aim of the publication 
being briefly to present facts from the 
banker’s standpoint, but without bias 
—a large order, it is admitted, but at 
any rate to present them as fairly as 
it can. Optimistic statements are 
indulged in only when they are war- 
ranted by available data, and the pre- 
sentation of disagreeable facts is not 
shirked when a comprehensive survey 
of conditions is incomplete without 
them. 


Turning Counterfeit Money Into Bank Capital 


HEN the robbers come to 

W town—well, that situation is 

taken care of pretty well. 

Either the gas bombs bomb or the 

burglar alarms alarm the inhabitants 

and the posse gathers armed with 
shot guns and Fords. 

But when the counterfeiters come 
to town, the situation that obtains is 
usually quite different. They pass 
their perhaps hard-earned but none the 
less spurious coin over the counter and 
the teller accepts the business. When 
he later discovers his mistake, he calls 
in his associates and together they 
discuss and re-discuss the pros and 
cons, mostly cons, of counterfeiting as 
a profession. If this gossip permeates 
beyond the bank, even the sheriff 
may learn that the counterfeiters are 
in town and perhaps he may drop a 
few dollars on the curb to get the ring 
and renew his own confidence for the 
search. Within the past year two 
rings of counter- 


By W. E. WALKER 
Assistant Vice-president 
First National Bank— Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company, Madison Wis. 


been talking safety for years and will 
rightly never cease to do so, for safety 
continues to be our first consideration 
—committee rooms, courteous tellers, 
women’s departments and free income 
tax service notwithstanding. 

When the average man thinks of 
safety, however, I believe he more 
clearly visualizes that safety feature 
as it is portrayed in bomb-proof vaults 
and counterfeit-proof tellers than in 
honest officials and conservative bank- 
ing practices. 

And so when the counterfeiters come 
to town, while we do not meet them at 
the city gates and escort them to their 
quarters, the advertising department 
feels it could almost afford to do so and 
redeem customers’ spurious coins out 


of its own pocket — provided our tellers 
were able to make the discovery that 
they were in town and our advertising 
department were allowed to capitalize 
on the discovery as was done in the 
two raids cited. 

When the counterfeiters paid us their 
first visit, naturally we were not adept 
at receiving callers of their exclusive 
set. However, our tellers, who have 
taken just pride in their money knowl- 
edge, were the first to detect the 
strangers’ presence—they came so 
quietly. Accordingly, news stories 
were sent at once to both of our daily 
papers with due credit given, of course, 
to the fact that the First National 
tellers were on the job. 

So insistent were the newspapers 
in following up the yarn, however, and 
in working with the federal officials 
and the local police that we decided 
that the time was still ripe for wide 
distribution of pamphlets on the 
subject of coun- 


feiters have oper- 


ated in Madison. 
Last fall they de- 
cided we needed 
some new ten- 
dollar bills. These 
boys are now 


SAFETY 


in all things 


terfeit detecting. 


The pamphlet 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK was headed, 

: “Holiday Time Is 

The Old Reliable—Established 1884. Harvest Time for 

Holiday Time Is Harvest Time for Counterfeiting 


and Note Rais- 


ding the many eddi- Counterfeiting and Note Raising 
where they need Vigttenss te when ing.” The news- 
no money for cur- Counterfeit Coins papers were glad 
rent expenses. yor Dangerous Counterfeits Now Circulating to tie up with 
company who were terfeit in con- some of them are circulating freely: 
others decided tanking practi and 810 te Fadl Revere Ba of Cig program in their 
dollars were by i 

come into its own mind ended by the scalawags 
were very FIRST NATIONAL BANK claims no credit 
gent of the silver for that, although 
part of the coin. CENTRAL #7 tenga tarui the federal offi- 
The authorities TRUST 


are hot on their 


The Old Reliable—Established 1854 


trail. 


cials did ask for 
copies. Each 
pamphlet told all 


Banks have 


Newspaper copy and the front page of the leaflet distributed 


about the system 
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of numbering currency. It described 
the portraits and engraving on Federal 
Reserve currency of various denomi- 
nations. Nothing was said, however, 
about detection of silver dollars from 
their spurious brothers. 

The gangs must have observed this 
loophole, for recently came a flood of 
dollars of such caliber as to indicate 
that the boys were no amateurs. 
Again our tellers were the first to dis- 
cover their presence in town. They 
caught six counterfeits the first day. 

Profiting by the favorable publicity 
received in connection with the former 
operations, we rushed to the press with 
our story, so a good word for the First 
National Bank again appeared on Page 
One together with the necessary details 
concerning the counterfeiters’ oper- 
ations. 

For example, one boxed first page 
story ran, in part, as follows: “The 
operation of another ring of counter- 
feiters in Madison was made known 
today by officials of the First National 
Bank—Central Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany who were in touch with promi- 
nent merchants in the business section 
throughout the afternoon. 

“This time efforts of the counter- 
feiters are directed to circulating 
spurious silver dollars. Six counter- 
feit dollars were detected today by 
tellers at the First National Bank. 

“The counterfeit dollars are good 
imitations of the real dollar, according 
to L. M. Hanks, president of the bank. 
All bore the date 1880.” 

Intent on serving our people to the 
best advantage and on giving them a 
first-hand example of protection in 


operation, we called all business houses | |E 


as soon as the discovery was made. A 
roll call was thus issued immediately 
for all bad “silver” dollars. 

As a further tie up we used an 
excerpt from the news stories in our 
newspaper advertising of the next 
day to stress the fact that the First 
National Bank is safe in all things. 

Besides the newspaper excerpt in 
this advertising appeared the following 
copy: “Notwithstanding the many 
additional service features at the First 
National Bank—Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company, this bank is, above all 
else, a SAFE place for you to keep 
your money. 

“This safety is evidenced in battle- 
ship steel, bomb-proof vaults, in 
counterfeit-proof tellers, in conserv- 
ative banking practices and in a policy 
of honesty and integrity in all dealings.” 


The Customer Is Not Always 
Right 
(Continued from page 20) 


necessary prodding to get payment 
from the rightful debtor. 

One very large bank issues instruc- 
tions to each manager never to make 


Another Step Forward in 
Automatic Banking! 


UN) 


Lixe all other revolutionary inventions, The Auto-Teller has 


been steadily improved through the constant efforts of skilled 
engineers. 


The latest model of The Auto-Teller operates by means of a 
dial, and accepts deposits of 25c, 50c, 75c, $1, $2, $5, $10 and 
$20. Checks can also be accepted if desired. 


Manufacturing economies and rapidly increasing sales, to- 
gether with the proven efficiency of Auto-Tellers in active use, 
now make it possible for us to offer The Auto-Teller Industrial 
Savings Systems on a “Results Guaranteed" basis, the licensed 
bank paying strictly in proportion to deposits. 

In addition to its regular industrial use, the New Model 
Auto-Teller can be used for the collection of Christmas Club 


deposits in the bank, in factories, offices, stores, and any other 
places that may be desired. 


Write now and ask for the whole story—without obligation, of course. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELLER CORPORATION 
217 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 410 Broadway, Utica, N. Y. 


sen TS HE advertisement of your bank 
will NEVER WASH OFF 


: Beacon Advertising Soap 


It is an economical and practical 
medium to create good will and 


NEW DEPOSITORS AT LOW COST 


ADD CENTS TO 
YOUR DOLLARS 


START A SAVINGS ACCOUNT : 
# increase the number of your new 
One Dollar Will Start You accounts. Everyone uses soap 
We Pay 4% several times daily, thus the name 


of your bank and a short sales 
slogan is before your prospective 
depositors several times every day. 
Ask us now for samples, prices 
and more information about 
Beacon Advertising Soap. 


BEACON SOAP COMPANY, Inc. 
BEACON 19 Main Street NEW YORK 


CITIZENS STATE BANK 
Phone 11 MILFORD, IND. 


BEACON SOAP CO., BEACOR, &. Y. 


The above advertisement outlasts the cake of soap 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THERE’S A 
REMEDY 
FOR THIS— 


j 
j 
f 


Every filing cabinet has folders 
that look like the one pictured 
above — overcrowded, bulging 
and hard to handle, and if you 
will observe closely you will find 
that these folders are referred 
to most frequently. 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are a sure remedy for filing 
troubles such as these. Made of 
‘*Paperoid’’—a 
tough red rope 
stock—they will 
successfully with- 
my stand the hardest 
handling. 

Their bellows-like ex- 
pansion will permit 
them to efficiently hold 
3, 30 or 300 letters. 
They always stand up- 
right in the filing cabi- 
net with their index 
tabs in plain view ready 
for instant reference. 


The coupon below will bring 
you a sample Vertex Pocket for 
trial in your files. Sendit today. 


jease d f xaminatio: d trial a free sample of 
BUSHNELL’S Paperold File Pocket, as described 
in November BurRouGHS CLEARING House. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiri 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


special size { jired, send f sheet to be 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


an advance unless he believes repay- 
ment assured aside from the security 
of the guarantor. Get the guarantee 
by all means, but only as an emer- 
gency measure. We are forced to the 
conclusion nevertheless that there is a 
practice among some timid bank 
officers not only to seek loans depend- 
ent on the guarantee, but of sugar- 
coating the significance of it—inti- 
mating to the guarantor that it is 
largely a matter of form and so forth. 
The eventual slanders uttered by the 
misled guarantor are the just due of 
such officers and nothing can be done. 

In collecting from a guarantor I 
always bear in mind that his final 
humor is the only one that counts. 
Therefore in the early stages the rule 
to adopt seems to be the rule of iron. 
I must be as hard and unyielding as a 
statue. If I am disposed to show 
mercy it must be with regard to the 
last hundred dollars of his debt, not 
the first hundred. 


IN CANADA today the banks are 
filling the gaping wound caused by 
deflation by creating profits in set 
charges for services rendered—a gentle 
art formerly relegated to lawyers, real 
estate men, notaries and the like. A 
few years ago because a man kept his 
account with you (or even if he didn’t) 
your service anticipated his every need. 
And you didn’t charge him for buying 
bonds, collecting his debts or writing 
his letters. O, dear no! And now, 
when you clip seventy-five cents from 
his monthly balance for conducting 
his profitless account, he supposes he’s 
cheated. We just stand together and 
don’t worry. Perhaps we remind him 
that a piece of liver used to be thrown 
in with the beefsteak, and that at one 
time refineries gave away gasoline to 
anybody who'd bring his own barrel. 
But in a general way the customer 
who thinks he’s cheated ceases to be a 
thorn in the side only to become a blot 
on the memory, and is to be avoided 
whenever possible. There is one point 
on which I am always tremendously 
sympathetic with the type—especially 
when the impression of having been 
set-upon is the result of sheer igno- 
rance. When he or she embodies in the 
plaint the virtues of the rival bank, I 
am suddenly all agreement. Pur- 
posely I believe every word of it, and 
in fact can see nothing for it but that 
the account should be transferred 
there. Whether the “grouser”’ goes 
or not, his grousing is heard no more. 
Returning to the most ordinary 
type, the man who thinks there has 
been juggling in his cash payments, 
either to or from the bank. I never 
give an official reply before the full 
history and all available facts have 
been tabulated and weighed, because 
any variation from that first decision 
is dangerous. A younger brother 
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banker had refused to make up the 
amount of a deposit claimed to have 
been made by a customer’s son, an 
urchin in whose pockets holes were 
always easily burned. The customer 
invaded the privacy of the banker’s 
home one evening and began hinting 
dire threats. Finally he referred to 
the officer’s social standing and that 
of his family, as a preliminary to the 
declaration that he would expose the 
affair in the press. My young friend 
had listened with mounting impa- 
tience and in the eventual silence 
looked his threatener coldly in the eyes 
and said, “‘Go to the devil, and do it.” 
The treatment was effective al- 
though, after a few years, my young 
friend will havé realized that there is 
precious little justification for bidding 
anybody travel in that direction. 


The W orkin’s of Green Gherkins 


(Continued from page 18) 


through the days when banks were 
considered the most conservative of 
the conservative, when banks were 
building mausoleums and the public 
thought you had to have a pass to see 
the president, banks had begun to sell 
a part of their product at a loss, year 
in and year out. 

And I cannot believe that it was 
merely because they didn’t know any 
better, or because they hadn’t figured 
their costs. 

I believe that even in those days 
banks had in their minds (if one may 
use the term) a sincere idea of public 
service, a service to the small customer 
as well as the large one, a service to the 
householder as well as the business 
man. 

But in the old days, before the great 
general public had become educated 
to the idea of the checking account, 
the proportion of unprofitable ac- 
counts, though they were, invited by 
the bank, remained so small that their 
cost could easily be absorbed by profits 
from the large accounts. 

Then came our modern industrial- 
ism, with its accompanying dissemina- 
tion, among the entire public, of ordi- 
nary business methods—the charge 
account and the checking account. 

And into the banks came a veritable 
flood of unprofitable individual check- 
ing accounts— more than the founders 
of this idea of banking service had 
ever dreamed of. 

But by this time the idea of free 
banking service—no matter what the 
cost—had become a banking tradition. 
The banks went right on giving some- 
thing away simply because they had 
been giving it away for years. The 
fact that the volume of this peculiar 
form of charity had increased enor- 
mously and almost disastrously, made 
little impression. In the public mind, 
too, the system has become almost 
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traditional. It was taken for granted, 
as a sort of public right. 

Then came the present era of high 
costs and increased overheads— until 
today the matter stands at a crisis. 
Our “internal workin’s” in many cases 
are really in danger of being pickled. 

I know one case of a large bank in an 
industrial city which reported several 
thousand checking accounts with av- 
erage monthly balances of less than one 
dollar! The actual cost of carrying 
these accounts ran over two dollars 
per month. 

This problem is not one of analysis 
of accounts. There is no “float” to 
be considered here. It is partly a 
question of inducing customers to 
maintain higher balances— but funda- 
mentally, it is a question of limiting a 
banking service. 

Right there is where the “green 
gherkin” problem strikes a new note 
in the banking field. 

For years our appetites have been 
voracious. We wanted everything. 
account too small.” ‘“‘Everyone 
welcome.” We have opened our arms 
to the universe—and the universe has 
walked in and trampled all over us. 

Now some of these “no account too 
small’? banks face the necessity of re- 
versing their policy of the outstretched 
hand and the all-welcoming arm, and 
actually denying a checking account 
service to people who cannot afford to 
pay the price—a minimum balance. 

And it is hard sledding. It violates 
all the traditions of the past. It flies 
in the face of an impression fastened in 
the minds of the public by years of 
consistent “we love you all” adver- 
tising. It scares assistant vice- 
presidents half to death. 

Yet something must be done. 

The other day I overheard an expe- 
rienced banker let off steam on this 
subject. I liked the way he did it. 

“For the last fifteen years,”’ he said, 
“‘we’ve been telling the people to come 
in and we'd give ’em something for 
nothing. And we’ve done it. We've 
liked it. ‘Sure,’ we said, ‘here’s our 
hat and here’s our coat—take our 
shoes if you want to, we just love to 
give thingsaway. ‘That’s our business. 
We're philanthropists. Some day we’ll 
give you the whole bank.’ And by 
gosh, we’ve almost done it. Now 
we're down to our socks and our 
trousers, and we’re just waking up. I 
tell you, we’ve cheapened our business 
by giving service away at a loss. 

People don’t appreciate it. They 
can’t believe we have been such darned 
fools as we have been, and now, if we 
tighten up and say ‘minimum balance,’ 
they’ll begin to talk about Wall Street 
and the Money Trust and What 
Chance Has a Poor Man Got, anyhow. 
But we’ve got todoit. Isay, go ahead 
and tack on a minimum balance figure 
and a heavy service charge, and say to 
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Twenty-nine 


What will it mean in new 
business for your bank? 


New York 


HE progress your bank will make during 1925 will 
depend in large measure upon the plan that you 
adopt now for developing new business. 


(@ Experimenting is costly and consumes time and money 
needed for real constructive effort. That is why experi- 
enced bank executives refuse to allow themselves to be 
carried away by the numerous questionable schemes 
offered to them every day under the guise of advertising 
and business development. 


( They are willing to let someone else experiment with 
these innovations, while they stick to the tried and 
proved methods that have been steadily producing busi- 
ness year after year for hundreds of banks in every 
section of the country. 


(Bankers throughout the United States know Collins as 
a solid, substantial concern backed by a business history 
of over a half century and financially responsible. 


(@ They know that here bank business development is a 
serious business, handled in a scientific manner by men 
whose plans produce results because they know from 
long experience what is needed in each individual case. 
We suggest that you learn what Collins Service has to 
offer you before making your plans for 1925. 


“What Does Experience Mean to You” is a folder of vital 
interest to every bank executive who is interested in increas- 
ing the service and prestige of his institution. It will be sent 
without obligation if you will just ask for it. Write today. 


226-240 Columbia Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 


Chicago 
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Thirty 


Give a Bank Worth Having For Your 
Xmas Souvenir 


THE 
“REAL HOME” 
SAFE 


Packed in Holly Boxes 


This attractive Bank is 
‘ known to be an account 
getter and a savings de- 
partment builder at any 
season, and at Christmas 
time, especially. 
Because of its beautifully enameled parts and novelty of con- 
struction it has won its way into thousands of financial institutions 
throughout the country. 
Complete advertising campaign, in- 
cluding Window, Lobby and Newspaper 
material without extra charge. 


Dimensions: 314" long, 2%" deep, 234" high 


WRITE NOW FOR PARTICULARS 


Order and you will re-order 


—like other banks have Sieeeiaiiiliatiliaciatitaaiiiiie 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 
2240-42 No. Racine Ave., Chicago 


When You Buy RIBBONS 
for Your Adding Machine 


There are just two things that you want your adding machine 
ribbons to do for you. 


First — give neat impressions that will 
last year after year. 


Second —stand up under hard usage for a 
long period. 


Burroughs ribbons are designed to stand up under all the hard 
usage that you give them day after day. 


And while giving this unusual service they also register neat 
and lasting impressions. 


Only with good ribbons is it possible to get records that will 
continue to be neat and legible year after year. 


Order from Your Burroughs Inspector 


These quality ribbons are carried to your office by the regular 
Burroughs inspectors who service your Burroughs equipment. 


Or, you can order ribbons direct from 


; Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Mich. 
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the public, ‘we’ve given you service 
long enough, and you don’t appreciate 
it. From now on we're going to be 
business men. We're going to soak 
you what it costs us, or a little less— 
and if you don’t like it, get out.’ 
Then maybe, if a fellow has to pay for 
what he’s getting, he'll have a little 
respect for it. He'll wake up to the 
fact that the banks are really perform- 
ing a valuable service, instead of think- 
ing that a checking account is his just 
right and due as a citizen of the United 
States provided he keeps thirty-seven 
cents in the bank and only overdraws 
his account five times a month!” 

Isn’t he right? Wouldn’t you sus- 
pect any goods that a department store 
offered to give away month after 
month? Don’t you think you are 
really getting something if you have to 
pay for it? 

And the thing can be explained to the 
public. Not, easily but it can be done. 

It would seem as if banks had actu- 
ally gone too far toward the service 
ideal—so far, in fact, as to cheapen the 
public realization of that service as 
well as endanger bank profits. 

The larger banks in a large city re- 
cently imposed a service charge upon 
all accounts under a certain minimum 
monthly balance. 

For a while there was traditional 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. Junior 
officers blanched as account after 
account (average balance perhaps seven 
dollars) left the banks. Excited 
females indignantly withdrew their ac- 
counts from one bank that had imposed 
the service charge and took them to 
another bank that had imposed an 
identical charge! And when the story 
was all told, though there had been a 
very considerable swapping of accounts 
among the banks involved (this seemed 
to be the customer’s idea of revenge), 
the great majority of customers ac- 
cepted the minimum balance idea 
cheerfully and the only accounts lost 
were those that had been pickling the 
bookkeeping department. 

And these accounts—these thirty- 
cent and two-dollar and twelve-fifty- 
two average balances—went to the 
smaller and newer banks in town, the 
banks that had not imposed the mini- 
mum balance rule. 

These banks no doubt can carry 
them successfully for a while. 

When dinner is set for three, a 
fourth can generally be squeezed in 
with little bother or expense. 

But if three or four extra appear— 

That means another dinner. 

And so, as the numbers of unprofit- 
able accounts increase in the smaller 
banks, adding to the number of ac- 
counts but necessitating more book- 
keepers, machines, lobby space— 

Sooner or later, these banks, too, are 
going to remember the ancient limerick 
about the old lady named Perkins. 
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Thirty-one 


DON’T SAY IT!! 


Your Depositors’ Balances are Sacred! 
Overdrafts are Very Expensive! And 
are Usually Due to Misunderstandings! 


EMBARRASSMENT OF DEPOSITORS AND INVOLUNTARY OVER- 
DRAFTS ELIMINATED BY OUR WRITTEN COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


BECAUSE— 


In Your Bank— 


The Telautograph will safeguard you against 
carelessness and misunderstandings in com- 
munication, therefore ELIMINATE most of 
the OVERDRAFTS in your bank. 


The Telautograph record of a transaction 
where overdraft results is valuable for placing 
responsibility. 


The Telautograph will end carelessness on the 
part of your employees because the book- 
keepers and tellers are more careful when they 
write than when they use the telephone. 


The teller will find it much easier to obtain 
information he requires before paying out 
money, because, as he can secure full informa- 
tion regarding a customer in less than one 


minute he will be less inclined to take chances. 


And the beauty of the system is that it is 
strictly private. The depositor will not know 
that his account is investigated thoroughly each 
time he calls at the teller’s window because 
the system is so rapid, silent and accurate. 


* * * * 


The American State Bank, Detroit, says: 
“Errors are impossible with the Telautograph. 


It is also to be considered that with the 
Telautograph there is no audible conversation 
which might lead to possible embarrassment 
for people at the window.” 


The Guardian Savings &F Trust Co., Cleveland, 
says: “The Telautograph assures greater 
accuracy than any other method and by it 
responsibility can be readily traced because 
the paper shows the handwriting of the teller or 
the bookkeeper answerable for the inaccuracy.” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
says: “Telautograph equipment is doing ab- 
solutely everything that is required of it. 
Checking up a depositor’s account is nothing 
more than a matter of a few seconds.” 


Franklin Trust Co., Philadelphia, says: ‘The 
Telautograph enables us in a quiet, efficient 
and secret manner to obtain information on 
our depositor’s accounts, and always without 
causing embarrassment to the client who 
would, no doubt, resent having his account 
questioned by telephone.” 


The Buckeye State Building & Loan Co., 
Columbus, says: ‘We can heartily recommend 
your service in any business where it is 
necessary to transmit figures from one de- 
partment to another.” 


Each Station Will Cost You 28 Cents Per Day—/ree Maintenance 


SHALL WE SEND OUR BOOKLET—OUR 


MAN—OR BOTH? 


NO OBLIGATION—EVER! 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION, 448 West 37th St., New York 


Serving Banks Since 1902 
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Thirty-two 


Free helps 
that count 


—in getting new business 


23 


HIS is a direct invitation to send 

for facts about a tangible step in 
merchandising bank service. It is 
proving a powerful business-getter 
for thousands of banks today. 


To banks supplying Super-Safety 
INSURED Bank Checks, we furnish, 
free, a valuable program of advertis- 
ing and selling assistance. 


First, national advertising that 
reaches millions, monthly. 


Second, powerful material for your 
local advertising. Special ‘“‘copy” for 
your local papers—written to meet 
immediate, particular problems. 


An unusual ‘‘Pay by Check” cam- 
paign. Attention-getting display 
matter for lobbies, grilles, windows. 
Well-written letters, folders, envelope 
stuffers. 


And, back of it all, the interest- 
arousing features of Super-Safety 
INSURED Checks. Safety paper 
and other devices are good as far as 
they go. But only insurance can 
offer positive protection. 


These checks automatically insure 
bank and depositors for $1,000 against 
raised-check losses. Insurance issued 
by the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co., one of the strongest in 
America—with more than 
twenty milliondollarsassets. 


Today send for all the 
facts. Address: 
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THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


TIMES change. The same anxious, 
welcoming reception line which 
was on hand to greet the depositor in 
1920 appears about to form this fall 
for the borrower! 


We may have animal crackers and 
alphabet noodles, but so far, thank 
heaven, no one has come out with 
Mah-Jongg lump sugar—and tellers 
can still get back from lunch on time. 


The loose-leaf-ledger system was all 
gummed up at the First National the 
other day. Somebody in the Book- 
keeping had honey for dinner. 


Financial Difficulties 


She was well-dressed, a bit large for 
her age but all right, the cashier 
thought, sizing up Dick Kimble’s new 
wife as she waited just outside the 
rail, tap-tapping her shoes impa- 
tiently. 

At last he ushered her in. 

“‘How—how—does one go about— 
borrowing money?” she gulped. 

“Well, Mrs. Kimble—that depends, 
of course. How much did you want 
to borrow?” 

The answer was prompt and ex- 
plosive — 

“Ten dollars!” 

“Ten dollars! Why—ah—that’s a 
rather peculiar amount, Mrs. Kimble — 
would you mind telling me—” 

“Not at all, not at all—you see, 
early this morning I took Dick’s new 
sedan out and ran into a fellow with 
it, and nicked the mudguard—not 
very badly, but Dick would give me 
the very dickens if he knew about it, 
so I took it right over to one of these 
paint shops and they straightened it 
out and painted it so it doesn’t show 
the least tiny bit, but they charged me 
nine dollars and a half. And I gave 
them a check for it, and then I realized 
that my account would be overdrawn 
if that check went through, and I’d 
get an overdraft notice, and if there’s 
anything in the world Dick hates 
worse than having me bang up his car, 
it’s overdrawing my account, and 
besides if the notice came in I’d have 
to tell what I had to write the check 
for, so I ran over to Mrs. Henry’s and 
asked her if she could lend me ten 
dollars, and she said she didn’t have 
it but she could get it from Mrs. Kane 
across the street, and Mrs. Kane had it 
and lent it to Mrs. Henry and Mrs. 
Henry lent it to me and I deposited it 
in the bank so there wouldn’t be any 
overdraft and.I wouldn’t get any 
notice and Dick wouldn’t suspect any- 
thing. Now! Can you imagine such 
a thing as this! This afternoon Mr. 
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Kane called up Mrs. Kane, and said 
he had to meet another payment on 
his new car this afternoon or lose the 
car, and it would take every cent Mrs. 
Kane had to do it, and so Mrs. Kane 
rushed over to Mrs. Henry and Mrs. 
Henry phoned me—and here I am, 
and I’ve just got to get ten dollars 
inside of half an hour to give to Mrs. 
Henry to give to Mrs. Kane to give to 
Mr. Kane, or he’ll lose his car and I’ll 
be to blame for it!” 

(Tears, curtain and soft music, as 
they carry the cashier out.) 


Ballade of the Savings Teller 


Day after day, to my teller’s cage, 
Women and men with money dash — 
Young and elder and cramped with age, 
All with silver and bills to flash. 
Onto the counter they often splash 
Stacks which an hour’s work entail:— 
Where do they get all these piles of 
cash — 
How do they garner these stacks of 
kale? 
Here is a woman whose hands still 
show 
Callouses gained from the work of 
years; 
How could a soul but a teller know 
Half the amount of the checks she 
clears? 
Here is a man whose garb appears 
Cheap as a convict’s, fresh from jail — 
Five hundred thousand, his fortune 
nears — 
How do they garner these stacks of 
kale? 
Money from overalls stained with soil, 
Money from pockets I least suspect, 
Money from palms which are creased 
with toil, 
Money from fingers with rings be- 
decked — 
Yet, though I watch their hoards 
collect, 
Minus the method, it’s no avail— 
Just how are fortunes made or 
wrecked — 
How do they garner these stacks of 
kale? 


L’Envoi 


Aladdin, thou prince of the lamp and 
ring, 
Do me a favor, ere magic fail— 
Tell me thy secret, how wealth to 
bring — 
How do they garner these stacks of 
kale? 


Inspiration 
EUROPEAN critic says our build- 
ing has no inspiring windows. 
How about the one where the paying 
teller stays?—Akron Beacon Journal. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Banking When a Town Strikes 
i 
(Continued from page 7) 


water runs down hill, for there the oil 
well supply stores, the refineries, and 
the operators themselves have located. 
The leases about the well come to have 
a real market value, and the traders in 
the leases open offices in the same large 
town and do business in terms of 
thousands of dollars. Automobile 
dealers, retailers of every sort of costly 
merchandise, builders of new houses for 
sale, and contractors busy hauling rig 
timbers and drilling tools all require 
financing. The banker must decide 
whether he will make the loans, and his 
decision, to be sound, must be based on 
the principles he has followed hereto- 
fore. But everything is new to him. 
The oil business has come to town; it is 
a legitimate business, when reduced to 
terms of production in a proven field, 
and he can no longer sit back and say, 
“T’ll not touch the oil business;”’ for if 
he doesn’t get busy and study it and 
find out when and where to say “‘yes” 
and when and where to say “no,” his 
competitor will gather the juicy grapes. 
And they are generally of exceeding 
juiciness, what with the enormous sums 
of money involved in transactions of 
daily occurrence. 


HEN the field about the town has 

been drilled until what is deemed 
the limits of the pool have been defined, 
and certain early developed tracts have 
settled down to a steady production, 
banking in that community changes 
again somewhat, finding problems of a 
different kind. They are, today, the 
problems of the banks in such fields as 
Eldorado and Augusta, in Kansas; 
Burkburnett and Corsicana, in Texas; 
Cushing and Glenn, in Oklahoma; and 
in all the fields east of the Mississippi 
River. When a lease of, say, eighty 
acres, has produced all its “‘flush’’ oil 
and has settled down to an average of, 
say, 10 barrels per day from each of 
its 20 wells, it is still a very valuable 
property, for but comparatively little 
expense is incurred in the daily business 
of handling and marketing that 200 
barrels of oil, worth $200 to $250 every 
day in the year. One-eighth goes to 
the land-owner, the other seven- 
eighths to the lease-owner, and the net 
income from such a property mounts 
into big sums more rapidly than 
compound interest. Such a lease has 
a ready market value, based on the 
daily production, and one would opine 
that there could be few businesses more 
steady and reliable than owning and 
operating such a lease. 

But during the last few months the 
oil business has been experiencing one 
of those slumps that seem to come with 
annoying regularity. It is a nervous 
business at best, done at high tension. 


Thirty-three 
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The Best Service 


is the most effective help the bank can give its 
depositors in saving more efficiently. Efficiency 
in saving means more depositors at less cost. It 
is the aim of every successful savings department. 


The Recording Safe is endorsed by a large pro- 
portion of the most important banks as the best 
means of securing that result. 


Let it help you secure Christmas accounts. 
Safes packed in Holly cartons if desired. 


The AUTOMATIC 
RECORDING SAFE Co. 


159-NORTH:STATE-STREET 
CHICAGO 


THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO. 
159 N. State Street, Chicago 


Please supply further particulars regarding your home savings banks. 
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Thirty-four 


In keeping 


Checks on Na- 
tional Safety Paper 
arein keeping with 
the character of 
modern banking. 

They are distinc- 
tive in appearance, 
and afford the ut- 
most protection 
against fraudulent 
alteration. 

A glaring white 
spot instantly ex- 
poses any at- 
tempted erasure 
on National Safety 
Paper— whether 
by chemicals, knife 
or eraser. Write 
for samples. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
&S Son, Lid., Toronto 


Refiners and other buyers of crude are 
temperamental; at least, they seem to 
be swayed by the slightest market- 
affecting incident, and begin im- 
mediately to warn the producers 
against over-production at tlie littlest 
indication of a slack demand for gaso- 
line. For instance, the spring was late 
this year; tourist travel was. slow in 
getting under way, and the demand for 
gasoline was less than in the same 
months of former years; stocks of 
gasoline began to accumulate, and 
dealers in it, apparently forgetting that 
no year has yet passed without a 
summer, began shouting to the pro- 
ducer to curtail his production. He 
was told to cease drilling new wells and 
to cut down the runs from those al- 
ready drilled so far as possible, and by 
the time summer arrived “‘pro-rating”’ 
of runs prevailed in some old-established 
fields, which means that the buyers 
would take but a part of the oil from 
any one lease. The lease owner could 
shut down his wells part of the time, 
which would probably injure them 
permanently (for an oil well is as 
temperamental as the oil buyer, and if 
denied its daily opportunity to flow or 
be pumped, may suddenly cease being 
an oil well and become only a very 
deep post hole) or he could keep them 
going, in which case he must provide 
storage tanks to hold the excess not 
taken by the buyers. Storage tanks 
are costly, and whether to build them 
or take chances on damage to the wells 
by a partial shut-down is the problem 
that Mr. Lease-owner must solve, 
frequently with the counsel and finan- 
cial assistance of his banker. 


HE word “temperamental”’ is hardly 

the term to describe the typical wild- 
catter; superstitious would be a better 
word, but is still a little off the mark. 
The wildcat prospector, however, is 
peculiarly subject to hunches and 
graveyard influences. To illustrate 
this, there is the story of a well-known 
oil man of Kansas who, about a year 
ago, took a geologist out into Russell 
County in the western portion of that 
state a hundred miles beyond the limits 
of any known oil field, had a structure 
mapped there and secured leases on the 
lands embraced within the geologist’s 
contour lines. Some time afterward, he 
with some friends was driving over the 
district recently leased with a view to 
making a location for drilling. At a 
certain point in a large pasture, a 
jackrabbit bounded up a few feet in 
front of the party and sped over the 
hill and away, but the oil man im- 
mediately cried out, “There’s my 
hunch; we’ll drill the well here.” The 
well was drilled there where they had 
flushed the jackrabbit, and in Febru- 
ary, 1924, a 300-barrel producer was 
brought in, starting development that 
has since established the Russell field 
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as one of great promise and, inciden- 
tally, bringing to the little town of 
Russell and to its bankers some of the 
experiences that have been cited. 

Again, it is well-established history 
that wildcat wells located near a 
cemetery are lucky, for many big 
strikes have been made near the bor- 
ders of burying grounds and few dry 
holes have been drilled in such loca- 
tions. Indeed, well-posted oil men 
have told me that they had never 
known of a failure near a cemetery. 
And this brings me, quite naturally 
and logically, to the experience now 
being undergone by a certain com- 
munity in Texas and to the problems 
of the wegen there. 


THE looks like “oil country,” 
the rule being that oil is most often 
found in broken regions, though there 
are notable exceptions, such as the 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma, field, which is 
located in a section of unusual sightli- 
ness and fertility. But the land in the 
place mentioned is rough, rocky, 
brushy, and generally unpleasing to 
the eye. What portions are tilled have 
long since been impoverished of fer- 
tility by the leaching of rain and sun, 
and crops are poor. The untilled 
portions afford very scanty pasturage 
for stock, and it is difficult to perceive 
what the country is good for—unless, 
perchance, for oil. 

The people of that community are 
industrious and law-abiding, but as 
poor as the proverbial church mouse. 
They know and sigh for the things 
that oil can do for a community; 
prosperous oil towns thrive a scant 
forty miles away. A year ago, three 
citizens of the place, realizing the need 
for some outside cash and believing 
that oil lay beneath their hill farms, 
began leasing, taking the instruments 
to’ themselves as trustees, and when 
they had “blocked” an area four or 
five miles square, they set out to find 
some one to drill for oil. Thus they 
came into communication and negoti- 
ation with a Kansas man who organ- 
ized a group of his friends into a little 
company. 

The Kansas group frankly explained 
that its members did not propose to 
furnish money in the amount required 
to drill a well, but that it expected to 
finance the actual drilling by selling 
off part of the leases, to which the 
town boosters agreed. The managers 
of the company began trying to sell 
leases to the big oil companies who 
had made it a practice to buy such 


acreage on the theory that it was: 


cheaper than to prospect themselves. 
But the big companies said, “Start 
your drill, then come and see us.” 

A rig had to be. built and the well 
started, it seemed, and to do that 
some five or six thousand.dollars must 
be raised. The Kansas manager 


(Continued on page 36) 
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YOUR BANK INTERESTED 
the travels its patrons 


Pies Service of the modern bank travels with its patrons. a 


Not content with safeguarding their travelers’ funds—through 
Travelers Cheques, letters of credit, etc.—banks everywhere are extend- 
ing their service to cover practically every detail of travel—planning trips 
and itineraries, securing transportation, making reservations, etc., etc. 


This Service, world-wide, and practically without cost to the bank, is 
made possible through cooperation with the experienced and efficient 
Travel Department of the American Express Company. 


Full details and information as to how this Travel Service may be ex- 
tended to your patrons through your bank will be gladly furnished. 


Many interesting and varied tours and cruises of exceptional appeal are 


offered by the American Express Travel Department for the coming 
winter. Chief among these are: 


and most complete and modern ship ever to make the trip. Sailing west from New 
York December 4th, 133 days. Visiting Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Hawaiian Islands (Hilo and Honolulu), Japan, China, Manila, Java, India, 
Ceylon, Egypt and the Nile, Palestine, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar—with trips, if de- 
sired, thru Italy and Switzerland or Spain and France and England. 


Under the combined management of the International Merchant Marine and the 
American Express Travel Dept., respective ly, supreme in ship and travel Service, this 
cruise of the Belgenland is the dominating extended travel opportunity of the year. 


Luxury Cruise to the Mediterranean 


the famous S. S. 
Rotterdam—Holland American Line. Leaving New York February 4th, 1925—66 days. 
Visiting Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Holy Land, Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. The Rotterdam has proven her 
supreme fitness for the Mediterranean Cruise by three previous, similar tours. Every 
luxury on land and sea is assured. 


South America and West Indies American 


Express Cruise Tour. 
Sailing from New York January 20th, 1925—65 days. Visiting Cuba, Panama, Peru, 


Chile, Across the Andes, Argentine, Uruguay, Brazil, Trinidad, Barbados, Porto 
Rico. A most exceptional Tour—Two distinct Cruises in One. All the most inter- 
esting countries on both sides of South America. The inspiring trip—Across the 
Andes. And, in addition—the fascinating Islands of the West Indies, on the way 
back. The Splendid Pacific Liner—S. S. Ebro—going down—The new S. S. Vol- 
taire (Lamport and Holt Line) coming back. 

In the interest of your patrons, who may seek your bank’s advice on matters of travel this win- 


ter, let us send you full details on any, or all, of these and other Cruises and Tours—deck plans, 
itineraries, illustrated booklets, prices, etc. Address—Travel Department of the 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 
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Vertical Files 


Strength—Solid welded 


el construction. 


ppearance-— Rich, 
baked-onenamel. Olive green 
or grained finish. 


SmoothOperating— 
Progressive roller suspension 
—smooth sliding, noiseless 
drawers. 
Capacity—Special con- 
struction gives greatest pos- 
sible filing space. 

Long 
guarantees long life, beauty 
and satisfaction. 

Shelving, Files, Desks, Transfer Cases, 
Safes, Counter-heights, Sectional 
Cases, Accessories and Supplies. 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Dealers Everywhere 
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suggested that these first funds be raised 
in the community, and when leases 
were sold it would be paid back. The 
community went at the job and 
raised the money and the rig was set 
up and drilling started. The money 
lasted ten days and got the well down 
a few hundred feet. Meanwhile a 
feverish effort was made to sell leases, 
but by that time the spring slump had 
hit the oil business and the companies 
would not co-operate in the drilling of a 
wildcat well when, according to their 
views, there was already too much oil 
on top of the ground. 

Nearly all of that six thousand was 
raised by means of notes at the bank; 
they were drawn for ninety days and 
have since fallen due; practically all 
have been paid, so that the bank is in 
the clear, so far as that transaction is 
concerned, but the well is shut down 
and whether or not it will resume 
operations is problematical. The sav- 
ing feature of the whole deal is that the 
management is in the hands of honest 
men who feel that that Texas com- 
munity is entitled to a prospect well, 
and they will do their darndest to get 
it drilled. Besides, the well is within 
a hundred feet of the border of the 
cemetery! 


OWEVER, we must not conclude 
that the only oil men who do busi- 
ness with bankers are the producers. 
The business of developing a real field 
may involve the sinking of a thousand 
wells, each more than 3,000 feet deep 
and each requiring three to five 
“strings” of casing, some of it 154% 
inches in diameter, weighing 65 pounds 
per lineal foot and costing more than 
$2 for every twelve inches of its 
length. A well usually requires a new 
drilling cable, one or more new “‘stems’”’ 
for the drill, new “‘sand-lines,” and 
vast quantities of other equipment. 
Time is valuable with a daily labor 
and fuel cost of around $50 for each 
well, and there must be stores where 
these articles can be had quickly from 
stock. Branch houses, dealing in 
such merchandise, are necessary parts 
of the business life of the oil country 
town. Their financial needs are much 
the same as those of purveyors of farm 
machinery or flour mill supplies, and 
neither more nor less of a risk to the 
bank. Loans to such houses involve 
precisely the same principles as are 
involved in lending to the owners of a 
knitting mill or to a ship chandler, for 
they do not come into being until the 
pool has taken on the aspects of a real 
field, the further development of 
which, as has already been said, is 
just plain business. 
The individual deposit of the typical 
oil man, the chap who is always one 
jump ahead of the drill and gets in on 


every new field, is sometimes a source 
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of worry to his banker, for he may have 
$50,000 on deposit today and thirty 
days hence have used it all in the huge 
operations he has carried on with 
the undying optimism of one who 
has made big strikes before and may 
make them again, and the eternal 
hope of selling out for a million and 
quitting. But is it likely that the law 
of averages makes such deposits as val- 
uable to a bank as the deposits of any 
class of operators whose transactions 
equal the sums involved in oil deals. 
For a choice, I should prefer the 
deposits of fifty such oil operators to 
those of the same number of operators 
on the board of trade grain markets. 


PERHAPS the biggest problem and 
the hardest to solve that comes to the 
individual banker in a new oil town is, 
shall I invest personally, or not? 
Consider the situation: The banker is 
in the midst of affairs; he knows what 
is going on; the knowledge that his 
friends, Doctor Smith, Judge Brown 
and Merchant Gray, formed a little 
syndicate to buy a lease which they 
sold the next week for $10,000 profit 
split three ways, unavoidably reaches 
his ears; he is as eager to get ahead 
with his personal fortunes as those 
others, for which he cannot be blamed. 
Must he be barred from taking a 
chance now and then? Certain cus- 
tomers of the bank will grow uneasy, 
probably, if they hear he has entered 
such a venture, yet there is no sound 
reason why he shouldn’t, and none at 
all except the weak one that it is 
dangerous because likely to lead to 
peculations if the needs of the enter- 
prise get beyond the means of the men 
in it. 

Well, what should a banker do 
when such an opportunity is opened to 
him? 

Huh? What say? 

Well, I suppose you are right, but | 
know plenty of chaps who wouldn’t 
agree with you. 


Here is Consolation 


OSTON bank clerks not enthu- 

siastic over their lot can consider 
the heathen Chinese and be consoled. 
When an apprentice enters a bank in 
Nanking he works a full year without 
salary other than board and lodging, 
and during the second year, if lucky, 
draws down as much as half a dollar 
a month to invest or squander. 
Furthermore he has to deposit about 
$50 as security before he begins 
work. 

Of course munificence finally ar- 
rives. When the apprentice becomes 
an important clerk in the “inner 


offices,” if with a big institution, his 
salary may total $11 monthly in addi- 
tion to his prestige and board and 
lodging.—Boston News Bureau. 
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Those Dormants at the ‘*‘Aver- 
age National Bank’’ 


(Continued from page 16) 


less than $2, is to all intents and pur- 
poses, a close-out. 

Under these circumstances, the fact 
that only about 6 per cent of these 
small accounts, or 93 out of 1,359, 
could be stimulated into increases by 
twelve mailings, is significant. The 
surprising and interesting point is that 
these 93 brought their total balance 
from $389 to $4,756, a net increase per 
depositor of nearly $50. What do you 
suppose you could have got if your 
mailing list had contained no account 
under $5, and no depositor who had 
left the bank alone for longer than five 
years? 

Now as to the second and third 
groups— balances $11 to $100—you got 
net increased deposits out of these two 
groups of nearly $11,000, and of course 
your figures, showing a loss of $80 for 
these groups on the whole operation, 
should be revised. Because, on your 
own showing, it cost less than $200 to 
put this $11,000 of new money into 
the. bank, none of it had been with- 
drawn at the end of your year’s mail- 
ing and there is no reason to believe 
that any of it will be withdrawn for at 
least five years to come. Some indi- 
vidual depositors will withdraw, of 
course, but the increased activity 
which you have created by your mail- 
ing will certainly maintain this figure 
for five years, and probably increase it. 

Passing on to your last group, origi- 
nal balances of $100 and over, this 
group, you say, should not have been 
cultivated at all. 

In the first place, there were a good 
many big, investable balances in this 
group. I know that just as well as 
if I had the ledger cards before me, 
because your 87 “reactor” accounts 
started out with an average balance of 
over $200. To get this average you 
must have had to carry a number of 
accounts over $500, and of course any 
old hand at cultivation of customers 
would have told you to leave such 
accounts alone. 

You ran no risk and did no harm by 
cultivating all the accounts in this 
group over $100 and under $500. 
Your close-outs and decreases came 
from the larger accounts, as your 
figures plainly prove. You have 52 
such close-outs and decreases, and the 
total loss in deposits due to them 
amounted to $9,863, an average with- 
drawal of nearly $190 per withdrawing 
customer. 

You see what your original mailing 
list really needed was, first, a Turkish 
bath to remove the atrophied cuticle, 
then a hair-cut to get rid of the high 
balances, and last of all, some careful 
attention by a chiropodist to get rid of 
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A The Better Pencil 
Build Made of Bakelite 


this 
new way 


Learn how thousands of firms 
used this superlative new pencil to 
build good-will and make new friends 


Teeer all the world is talking about a new mechanical pencil which is rapidly 
supplanting less efficient writing tools. This new pencil is the product of four 
men's brains—men who have devoted their lives to making better pencils for you. 
The things these men have learned are today 
accepted as standard everywhere in the 


One of these men discovered the modern CN 
automatic pencil principle. Now we — 
have improved his invention in three big he J 

ways. This new pencil is Autopoint, 192 PrN aly 
model—made of Bakelite. LOA A ut 0 ri) 0 int *5 


0 
Its 3 exclusive new features are guaranteed. 


Everyone who has tried it has been delighted 4 ° : 

with it. Hundreds of thousands everywhere ’ 3 Outstanding Exclusive AW 
rociaim it the finest pencil they have ever j 
nown. 


Features NAY 


1 The famous ‘‘neutral zone’’--an ex- Af 
elusive patent. When the lead is ex- 

hausted, the feeding mechanism goes into 

**neutral’’--it cannot ‘‘jam.’’ This is what 

breaks ordinary mechanical pencils. 


2 Bakelite barrel--an onyx-like, perma- 

nent light weight composition--like onyx 
--CANNOT dent ortarnish. Most beautiful 
substance ever used for pencils. 


How it builds for YOU 


You can use Autopoint to build your busi- 
ness. Many large manufacturers, business 
firms, are using it today to make sales. 
Stamped with your name this gift is always 
new — a Constant reminder of your house— 
when other “souvenirs” are discarded. 


As a personal gift, stamped with friends’ 
names it is very popular. 


R 
Think how your trade, 


your salesmen, will 3 Simplest and thest working mecha- 
like this pencil! Write on your letterhead nism. Nothing complicated to go wrong 
today for full details, prices, etc. Do not --only two moving parts. 


a few who use Autopoint for “‘good-will’” 
CHEVROLET MoTORCo. SwiFt & Co. 
**DELCO’’ ANDARD OIL Co. he! 

ILLINoIs CenTRAL R.R. CANADIAN PaciFic Ry. “4th 
and many manufacturers, bankers, etc., everywhere. 


. Write for the facts of this new fast-selling staple 
Dealers: pencil, Here is the line you’ve been looking for. 


Autopoint Company, 4621 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


No Reaching—Leaves ingers Free 
oye Speeds the Work— Protects the Health 
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yar : EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
idk 1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 
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the low ones. 


The Executive Committee Discussed It 


“One of the recent articles in The Burroughs Clearing House was deemed of such im ce that 
it was_a subject of discussion at a meeting of our executive committee,” writes R. R. Brubacher, 
cashier of the ‘Toy National Bank, Sioux City, Ia. ‘‘We have found it expedient to install a file 
containing articles clipped from your magazine to which future reference can be made.” ; 
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Byron Weston Company 
Linen Record 


This Cabinet contains 250 sheets 74 
x10, and 250 envelopes 3% x 7% (known 
as our Confidential size). The paper is 
the same superlatively high grade as that 
employed by large financial, industrial 
and public institutions for making per- 
manent records. It is especially adapted 
for scripts. 


Byron Weston Company 
Defiance Bond 
This stationery Cabinet contains 250 
sheets 744x10% and 250 envelopes 3% x 
7%. DEFIANCE BOND is a first grade, 
all rag paper, distinguished for its strength 
and dazzling whiteness. It is primarily 


Furnished for Your Convenience 


NDIVIDUALS who use, or who are responsible for the use of 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY business papers “‘at the office,” 
may now secure the same high grade papers, with envelopes to 
match, put up in convenient Cabinets. 
The B-W Stationery Cabinets supply the requirements of per- 
sonal and semi-business writing. 
mended for the correspondence of professional men. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, 


They are also especially com- 


a typewriter paper, but is also recom- 
mended for pen use. 


How to Order 


These cabinets are carried by printers, 
stationers and paper dealers. If you are 
not readily served, permit us to see 
that your wants are supplied. These 
B-W Stationery Cabinets make ideal 
man-to-man gifts. 


Stationery Sample Book 


We issue an interesting Stationery 
Sample Book which shows the above 
cabinets, Paper and Envelopes (that 
stick), in various weights and sizes, 
marginal rulings, manuscript covers, etc. 
Ask for copy. 


MASS. 


? 


How about a Bank Magazine 
under your own name? 
At a Practical Price! 


P. M. REED 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


GOOD RIBBONS 


Neat Impressions — Lasting Impressions 


Burroughs Ribbons are made to fill the 

two requirements of good adding machine 

ribbons. They give neat, legible impres- 

sions; they give impressions that last for 

years and years. 

suena, they are so durable that 
will to give good service 

er hard 


You can high quality ribbons 
from any of the 220 offices of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company—or from any 
of the Burroughs Mechanical Inspectors. 


Burroughs 
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With all the accounts over $500 and 
all the accounts under $2 cut out, your 
list would have represented the sort of 
composite customer from whom more 
frequent visits would be profitable to 
the Average National Bank. 

So much for your results in close- 
outs, increases and decreases, and for 
what they prove, if anything. 

Now for your results in activities 
after certain mailings. 


HEFE are the facts about activity in 

new accounts for certain periods of 
the year, based on composite averages 
of a savings department over thirty 
years old, and now carrying close to 
ten millions in deposits: 


New 

accounts Percentage 
Rank Month 30-year of best 
average month 
1 January 385 100% 
2 February 304 79% 
3 March 299 77% 
4 December 276 71% 
5 June 274 71% 
6 July 268 69% 
7 August 264 68% 
8 ~~ April 251 65% 
9 September 242 63% 
10 May 241 63% 
11 October 239 62% 
12 November 206 53% 


You state that your poorest months 
for reactions were the first, tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth. Supposing your 
first mailing in November, then your 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth were in 
August, September and October. In 
the thirty-year averages, November 
ranked twelfth, August ranked eighth, 
September ranked ninth and October 
ranked eleventh. 

You state that your best months for 
reactions were the second, third, fourth 
and fifth. Supposing your first mail- 
ing in November, then your second, 
third, fourth and fifth were in De- 
cember, January, February and March. 
In the thirty-year averages, December 
ranked fourth, January ranked first, 
February ranked second and March 
ranked third. 

Now I have a strong suspicion that 
you were mailing your second, third 
and fourth folders at a time when the 
accounts you were nof cultivating were 
showing extra activity. I may be 
dead wrong about this, but the in- 
completeness of your analysis has me 
guessing in a good many spots, and I 
would suggest that you re-analyze the 
situation and see whether I am right 
or not. 

Up to now, I have been trying to 
discuss the facts of your campaign as 
given by Mr. Tyrrell. Now let me 
stop talking to you as an auditor, and 
say a word or two to your auditor, who 
strikes me as a first-class advertising 
man. 

Mr. Tyrrell’s article states certain 
matters of opinion on which my 
opinions and his are not quite the same. 
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First of all, he gives it as the opinion 
of a direct-mail advertising man in the 
merchandising field, that he, the direct- 
mail advertising man, would get fired 
if he suggested twelve mailings in his 
business. Let me say that if he did get 
fired for any such suggestion, and that 
were the only reason for his getting 
fired, he could find another job at any 
moment. 

The cardinal maxim of direct-mail 
advertising is to take a logical list of 
prospects and then keep after them 
until they buy or die. It is true that 
in mailing to a problematical list, which 
is believed to contain some prospects, 
but known to contain many people who 
are not prospects, those who do not 
respond after four to six mailings, are 
removed from the list. This removal 
is not due to their failure to respond, 
but to the justifiable assumption that 
they are not prospects. 

But this primary rule is never ap- 
plied to the regular customers of a 
merchandising advertiser. All the 
charge account customers of a live 
retail store get advertising from it 
once amonth. The same thing is true 
of the dealer-customers of a live whole- 
sale or manufacturing concern. They 
do not mail twelve circulars a year 
because 12 is a magic number. They 
do it simply because the ancient 
Romans, who gave us our calendar, 
put twelve months into it and because 
no periodical has ever been a success 
in a big way that did not reach its 
readers once a month or oftener. 

In the case of bank advertising, we 
have a still stronger reason for twelve 
mailings than the simple one that there 
are twelve months in the calendar. 

The savings impulse is a monthly in- 
pulse. Saving and the thought of 
saving go with the fixed overhead of 
life, and all of us settle our fixed over- 
head on a monthly basis. We pay our 
rent once a month, we settle our charge 
accounts once a month, we pay for our 
installment purchases once a month, 
we stop to think once a month whether 
we are getting ahead or falling behind 
and all the concerns of which we are 
regular customers send us bills in the 
mail that help us to decide whether we 
are getting ahead or falling behind. 


NOTHER opinion of Mr. Tyrrell’s 

is that the Average National Bank 

used good material for this stimulation 

test. I have not seen it, but I know 

what it cost, and I have Mr. Tyrrell’s 
description of it. 

According to the tables, the culti- 
vation cost 25 cents per customer per 
total campaign of twelve mailings, 
over all. This included postage, en- 
velopes, addressing, enclosing and 
handling, as well as material. Leét’s 
figure the carrying and handling charges 
and see what is left for the folders. 

Even if 1 cent stamps were used for 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON 
WASHINGTONS OLDEST BANK 
1909 9% ON SAVINGS ACCGUNTS 1922 


More Business 


EXLUME electric sign adver- 

tising can serve you by day be- 

cause of its bold, snow-white letters 

of raised glass against a dark back- 

ground. By night by its brilliant, 

solid letters of light, proclaiming your location farther and more 
clearly up and down the streets than any other form of display. 


Let us send you facts showing how Flexlumes secure ‘‘more business” 
for their owners all over the United States and Canada. Write 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


1050 Military Road, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
32 Eastern Avenue. Toronto, Ont. 
PHONE: ““FLEXLUME™* OFFICES—ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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New Building for the 


Alton National Bank 


Alton, Illinois 
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St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 
Bank Buildings and Interiors 
807-811 Walnut Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE NEW BANKING HOME OF THE LIBERTY TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO 


Deposit Builder 


Does your building pay its own way, does 
it attract new business, does it help to pay 
your dividends? If not, it isn’t a healthy 
adjunct to your institution and we strongly 
recommend the services of a specialist. 


For thirty years we have made a business 
of diagnosing and treating the physical 
weaknesses of banking institutions, and we 
urge you to avail yourselves of the services 
we render. Preliminary consultation and 
advice furnished without obligation. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


THE BURROUGHS 


all mailings, the postage cost 12 cents 
per depositor, the twelve envelopes at 
$3 per thousand cost 3) cents, and the 
twelve operations of addressing, en- 
closing and handling at only $5 per 
thousand cost 61% cents per depositor. 
So you have a total cost, outside of 
the material, amounting to 21) cents. 
This means, Mr. Jones, that you bought 
your cultivation material at 3% cents 
or under, for twelve pieces, a cost per 
piece of a third of a cent, and a cost 
per thousand pieces of about $3. 

Mr. Tyrrell says that your folders 
were “exquisitely executed’ —that 
copy, style, layout and printing were 
“excellent.” 

I do not think that even the paper 
could have been “excellent” at $3 a 
thousand in five-thousand lots. I’m 
sure I don’t know where the printer 
came in. The copywriter must have 
paid you for letting him write the stuff. 

Mr. Tyrrell goes on to state that the 
copy consisted of simple, straightfor- 
ward stories in fiction style, of how 
some certain person had managed to 
save money, and that each folder 
closed with a paragraph or two of real 
selling talk which brought the idea of 
saving home to the reader. 


I HAVE my opinions about such copy, 
and here they are. 

In the first place, the average Ameri- 
can, however much he may love to be 
humbugged, likes to have it done 
skillfully. I wonder if your readers 
believed that your “straightforward 
stories” were fiction in style only. I 
wonder if they didn’t figure them out 
as pure fiction from start to finish. 

You say you closed with a paragraph 
or two of real sales talk which brought 
the savings idea home to the reader. 


Why did you do that? Why didn’t — 


you bring the banking idea home to 
him? You were. spending a bank’s 
money, on a bank’s customers, to in- 
crease a bank’s deposits. On your own 
showing the stories you told and the 
arguments you used were just as likely 
to induce those people to become 
members of building and loan associa- 
tions, to buy homes on time payments, 
or to enter into partial payment plans 
for the purchase of bonds or other 
securities. 

Of course, these are my opinions, but 
most advertising writers of today, not 
only in banks, but in merchandising 
concerns as well, are in accord with me. 
They never tell a story that has the 
slightest trace of fiction about it, and 
they never try to impress a man with 
the washing idea when they want him 
to use a particular brand of soap. 

Another of the opinions expressed in 
Mr. Tyrrell’s article is as follows: 

“It is not the present size of balances 
that bankers worry about so much as 
getting the business of men and women. 
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It is the customers that count.” 
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I wonder if it was this conviction 
that impelled the bankers of Boston to 
put a dollar per month service charge 
on small checking balances? I wonder 
if it is this conviction that makes 
bankers of today unwilling to spend 
money in obtaining savings accounts 
that start with balances under $5? I 
wonder what this feeling, if it existed, 
would do to the whole idea of cultivat- 
ing accounts? 

My opinion on the point is that every 
banker in the country wants as large 
a per capita balance in his savings de- 
partment as is consistent with steady, 
healthy growth. He realizes that 
people start their savings accounts 
with small initial deposits, because the 
sort of person that uses a savings 
account never has much to put away 
at one time, but he deplores the fact 
that so many savings accounts never 
grow to sufficient balances to justify 
the original expense of getting them. 


thought and effort now- 
adays are being devoted to selective 
methods that will prevent the spending 
of money on prospective customers 
whose accounts when opened will not 
grow, and on plans that will cut down 
the percentage of accounts that do not 
grow, after they are opened. 

All this relates directly to your pros- 
pective 1925 campaign, and here are 
some suggestions regarding it. 

First a few don’ts: 

Don’t mail to any savings depositor 
whose account has shown no activity 
for five years or longer. 

Don’t mail to any savings depositor 
whose balance has been drawn down 
below $2. 

Don’t mail to any savings depositor 
whose balance is $500 or over. 

Don’t mail to any savings depositor 
who is making a deposit every two 
months or oftener. 

Don’t mail to any savings depositor 
that the post office cannot find. 

Don’t quit mailing to any savings 
depositor not included in the above 
classifications. Keep after him once 
a month until he deposits or dies. 

Now for some positive suggestions: 

Realize that a dormant account does 
not necessarily mean a dormant de- 
positor. He may be just as open- 
eyed and live a person as you are. 
Anyhow, talk to him as if he were. 

Realize that your chance of getting 
money from your own depositors is at 
least ten times as good as your chance 
of getting money from some other 
bank’s depositors, or from people who 
are too poor or too shiftless to be any 
bank’s depositors. . 

Realize that in depositor cultivation 
an ounce of prevention is worth, not 
a pound, butatonofcure. Follow the 
lead of such men as Theodore Weldon 
of the Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago, who takes for cultivation, not 


his oldest, but his newest names. 
Keeping people awake is bound to be 
easier, cheaper, more profitable (and 
safer) than waking them up. The 
sounder they are sleeping the truer 
this becomes. 

Analyze your depositor list as you 
would analyze an outside mailing list 
that someone offered to sell you. 
Analyze them as you would the cir- 
culation of a newspaper in which some- 
one wanted you to take space, or the 
location of a billboard that you were 
asked to use. Sell them bank use and 
the use of your particular bank by 
straight selling talk. And give the 
depositor ten to one'in figuring possible 
results per dollar of appropriation. 


Playing to the Passing Thousands 


(Continued from page 9) 


settings. For them there is a message 
of service, of institutional import, of 
the virtues of making a will, of the 
advantages of the safe deposit box. 
Through pots and pans woman is 
reminded of their possibilities for 
household saving. And again, through 
the medium of spring wearing apparel 
—a gown, gloves, shoes, toque, ar- 
ranged in the window against a back- 
ground of seasonal flowers—she is 
reminded that “Spring Buying Is 
Possible To Women Who Save.” 
Amusing reactions sometimes attend a 
display. In this last instance the 
material had not been in the window 
two hours when an inquiry came into 
the department as to the price of the 
toque and “‘would the bank sell it?” 
The next day a woman asked for the 
name of the department store (she had 
evidently sensed that we had borrowed 
the material). She wanted so much to 
purchase that particular gown when 
the bank finished with it. 


(THERE are certain practical phases of 
the job of window stage manager, 
disregard of which proves fatal. Some 
time ago, the writer was in X ~a 
city of perhaps half a million popula- 
tion. One of the smaller outlying 
banks in that city, with an evident 
desire to capitalize its windows, but 
with little regard for detail or the 
possible psychological reaction of a 
display, had a couple of manikins out 
in front, disporting themselves in most 
awkward positions. Presumably they 
were there to teach a lesson of thrift. 
They might have made good had they 
been given a bath. As it was, these 
dusty, dirty figures, surrounded by a 
sea of dead flies, but illy symbolized 
thrift. And they could not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, have bene- 
fited the bank as an institution. Dis- 
plays must be scrupulously clean in 
every detail. There must be no care- 
lessness evident in their conception or 
in the manner in which they are set up. 
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4,000 Pages 
2,000 Sheets 
Yet It Opens Flat 


It’s a Proudfit Loose Leaf Book. 
Bound by compression. Never gets 
crowded, no matter how many leaves 
are in. Steel bands let them slip 
easily back and forth, singly or in 
dozens. Always room for more and 
writing surface always level. 


The Loose Leaf Binder with 
the Time-Saving Features 
Proudfits 
mean 
Profits 


Write for booklet. 


PROUDFIT LOOSE LEAF CoO. 
13 Logan Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


\ 


GILL NATIONAL BANK 


GENUINE LEATHER 


Pocket Check Covers 
Lowest price, high quality 
Pure gold stamped, covers made 
Pass Books to Match Write for Samples 
SOLD THRU DEALERS ONLY 


The American Beauty Line 
Dallas, Texas 
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IKE the steel guardians of our nation, 
this fleet of 25 Van Dorn Steel Omni- 
buses answered the call from the Chatham 


& Phoenix National Bank, New York City. 


Each Omnibus is made up of 12 check files 
equipped with omnibus base with rubber 
tires on the wheels. . 


This is only one style of a complete line of 
unit and wide section filing cabinets built 
by this organization. Write for catalog 
describing the entire Van Dorn line of steel 
filing cabinets and bank and office equipment. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branches: 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH 
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The tie-up cards as well as display 
objects should be of proper proportions. 
The lettering must be plain and well 
executed. 

From the numerous inquiries re- 
ceived from banks throughout the 
country the writer has learned that the 
main obstacle in the mind of the man 
ambitious to capitalize his windows is 
lack of ideas. When it comes to the 
consideration of “what to put in the 
windows” there immediately arises a 
mental Chinese wall. And yet ideds 
are all about—in the bank, on the 
streets, in the newspapers, everywhere 
there are ideas. It requires work to 
develop them, of course. But it is 
work that with practice and some 
inspiration behind it, becomes easier 
and easier as you go along. As I see it, 
the difficulty lies in their own wrong 
notions of the requirements of window 
displays. The common misconception 
is that unless the window is loaded with 
a lot of jimcracks, varicolored rib- 
bons, explanatory cards and what nots, 
it can’t possibly go over. As a matter 
of fact, that is absolutely fallacious. 
A window that is loaded with a mass 
of material stands less chance of ac- 
complishing this than one that is 
simply contrived, because the time 
element and the necessity for mental 
application thus become subconscious 
factors with the audience outside. We, 
here, have found that one or two 
(related) objects, strikingly unusual, 
and possessing an element of human 
appeal, will stop more people than a 
laboriously contrived effort with a 
predominance of artistry. I cite the 
umbrella idea previously described. 
Here are others: 

A football. Card: Don’t be the 
football of fate. SAVE. 


A rifle and target. Card: Hit the. 


Bull’s-Eye “Success” by Steady 
Saving. 

Two pairs of shoes. One old and 
torn, the other new and shiny. 
Card: ‘Gee! I wish I was in that 
fellow’s shoes.”” You can be if you 
save. START! 


He bank that does not employ its 
windows as a part of its development 
plans is overlooking a valuable oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, there is every reason 
why banks, lacking suitable windows, 
should install them. The big reason is 
that hundreds, thousands of potential 
patrons pass your banking office each 
week, year in and year out. 

Play to this great passing throng. 
You are bound to emphasize your 
name and location if no other good 
comes from it. Is that in itself worth 
while? Isn’t the accomplishment of 
that much a fundamental of all bank 
advertising? The trick lies in making 
*em stop, look and read. Accomplish 
that and your windows are worthy of 
their keep. 
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The Auditor — Guardian of the 
Bank 
(Continued from page 14) 


control of the auditor with a record 
maintained of all serial numbers. An 
inventory of the unused blanks in the 
tellers’ stock should be taken at in- 
tervals and every number accounted 
for. This applies likewise to travelers’ 
checks and letter of credit forms. 

The customers’ ledgers may be run 
from time to time. This is in addition 
to the runs made by the bookkeepers 
themselves. Customers who have 
questions about their accounts should 
be directed to the auditing department. 
At best it is difficult to verify the total 
deposit liability of the bank, but if 
customers are trained to come directly 
to the auditing department, it may be 
reasonably certain that no great differ- 
ences will go long undetected. In 
some places an attempt is made to 
secure a direct verification from the 
customer of the amount of his balance. 
This is difficult to obtain from in- 
dividuals, but banks that use the plan 
feel that “‘no answer” is an answer, as a 
depositor would object to an under- 
statement. 


HE First National Bank of Boston 

has found that by using second and 
third notices it receives back 95 to 98 
per cent of the reconcilements. When 
the follow-up is not so complete, the 
average received back is usually not 
over 40 or 50 per cent. Where pass 
books are left for balancing, the work 
may properly be under the supervision 
of the auditing department. In some 
banks the work is so arranged that all 
cancelled checks are checked back to 
the statement and the balance com- 
pared with the ledger by the auditing 
department before the statement is 
delivered to the customer. It adds to 
the security of the bookkeeping system 
if dormant accounts are kept under lock 
and. key, with the control in the hands 
of the auditing department. A sig- 
nature file with cards that can be 
locked in is used when it is desired to 
minimize the possibility of dishonest 
substitution. 

Due to the fact that there is not 
usually the control over collateral that 
there is over assets which have to 
balance with the general books, the 
auditing requires more care than it 
does with bank’s own direct invest- 
ments. Where the collateral form note 
is used, the verification should be made 
direct from the notes themselves. 
Where a collateral agreement system 
is in use, a copy of the agreement 
should be kept in the auditing depart- 
ment initialed by the loaning officers 
as well as by the collateral teller, to 
show that it is genuine and that all 
collateral being deposited is listed 
thereon. All serial numbers should be 


A Banker 
Invented 
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Visible Card Records 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago James H. Rand, 

then a bank cashier, invented for his own 
use the first VISIBLE bank record. The 
time and labor saving advantages of his idea 
were so apparent that Mr. Rand turned from 
banking to Visible Record manufacturing. 
The Rand Company is now the largest pro- 
ducer of Visible Card Records in the world. 


Rand Visible Card Record systems for banks, 
are, therefore, the product of a practical 
banker—created from a first-hand knowledge 
of the banker’s needs, by banking specialists. 


Thousands of financial institutions, large and 
small have doubled their service facilities and 
effected material savingsin cost of operation by 
installing Rand Visible Card Banking Records. 


A list of the principal systems is given in the coupon. 
We suggest that you check those in which you are most 
interested and mail at once. No obligation is incurred. 


RAND COMPANY, Inc. 
Member Rice Leaders of the World Association 
810 Rand Building North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


CANADIAN PLANT: NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 


FEW of the many banks 
and trustcompanies using 
Rand Visible Bank Records: 


Nevada National 


Francisco. 


National Bank of Commerce, 
Detroit. 


Drovers & Mechanics National 
Bank, Baltimore. 


Buffalo Trust, Buffalo. 


Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans. 


Second National Bank, 
Houston. 


Gotham National Bank, New 
York City. 


Hackensack Trust Co., 
* Hackensack, N. J. 


First National Bank, Boston 


You may send me data prov- 
ing the advantage of Rand 
Visible Card Records for — 


Signature Cards 
() Safe Deposit Records 


[] Stop Payment 

(] New Business File 

Inactive Ledger 

TabCheckFileGuides 
Auto FinanceRecords 


RAND CO., Inc., 810 Rand Bldg. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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ONE who uses the 
phone will be delighted with 
a Whisper-it telephone Mouth- 
piece as a Yuletide gift. It brings 
such luxurious comfort and 
ease in telephoning, in addition 
to making every conversation 
absolutely private. 

The Whisper-it is sanitary. It’s easy 
to keep its highly polished glass 
glistening and sterile. And the 
Whisper-it is so easily applied — just 
screws on in place of the mouthpiece 
already on the telephone. 

Only a dollar each. Money back if 
not satisfied. Give Christmas presents 
guaranteed to please. 

Live Agents Wanted 


MOUTHPIECE 


B.C. CULYTT LABORATORIES 


665 W.. WASHINGTON 8T. , CHICAGO, ILL. 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 


MINUTE 
Hour and date 
automatically. 
AUG : 28 31917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, aninteresting one,too! Send for it, now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424W27thSt. New York City, N.Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


For Bank Protection 


GENUINE CoLTs 
REVOLVER, cal. 38 
ARMY SPECIAL 


double action, swing out cylinder, o 
blued finish, rubber grips, almost 
NEW. Superior to foreign made imitations. 
Price $18.45. Web holster to fit, 60 cents; 
web belt with cartridge loops, 45 cents. Ball 
cartridges $1.50 per 100. Reference catalog, 372 pages 

50 cents. Circular for 2 cent stamp. Established 1865 1865. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501B, Broadway, NewYork City 


accounted for in auditing. The cus- 
tomer’s receipt should be obtained for 
all re-delivery of collateral and the 
genuineness of the signature should be 
verified. Joint control or double cus- 
tody of some kind is very desirable. 

Stock certificates should be either 
indorsed in blank, or better, ac- 
companied by power of attorney and 
assignment form properly _ signed. 
There should be a separate assignment 
for each kind of stock. The same 
applies to registered bonds. Notes 
that are up as collateral should be 
inspected to see that signatures are 
genuine; that payments of principal 
and interest are being met; and that 
they are indorsed. The auditing de- 
partment may take the further respon- 
sibility of verifying the current market 
quotations on the collateral held to 
determine if proper margins are being 
maintained. Unless collateral is 
watched it will be found in some cases 
that market value has dropped or that 
payments have been made on notes or 
contracts up as security without using 
the amount to reduce the note to the 
bank. 

One of the best methods of verifying 
collateral and the liability records is 
by mailing a statement to each bor- 
rower showing the amount he owes and 
the collateral if any. If no collateral 
is listed on the bank’s records, the 
statement should plainly say so. A 
stamped envelope is enclosed addressed 
to the auditor. The mailing may 
proceed to one portion of the alphabet 
at a time, but on an irregular schedule 
so that the section to be handled next 
can not be foretold. 


AS SAFEKEEPING securities usually 

have to be kept where they can be 
reached readily when a customer calls, it 
is sometimes difficult to arrange for 
double custody. Ordinarily, however, 
it is better to give somewhat slower 
service in this department, if necessary, 
to retain such acontrol. The amount 
of bearer bonds held in this department 
often reaches a most substantial total. 
The serial numbers of all receipts used 
by the safekeeping department should 
be recorded in the auditing depart- 
ment at the time the blank receipts are 
received from the printer. As issued 
each number is accounted for. The 
system in many banks is for the audit- 
ing department to receive a triplicate 
copy at the time the receipt is issued. 
Where the bank is clipping coupons and 
crediting them to customers’ accounts, 
occasionally a check should be made to 
see that such credits are reaching the 
proper accounts. In verifying safe- 
keeping securities, or collateral in 
coupon form, the coupons should be 
watched to see that all that were 
originally deposited are still attached, 
that credit has been made to the 
owner’s account, or that the customer’s 
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signature has been obtained for their 
redelivery. 

Packages that are not likely to move 
before another audit, may be sealed 
with a special auditing department seal 
so that the securities will not have to 
be rehandled at succeeding counts. 

In the savings department, a day’s 
work may be examined from time to 
time, the debits and credits run to see 
that their total agrees with the changes 
in the general books, all entries traced 
back to the ledger accounts, and sig- 
natures on withdrawals verified. It is 
only possible to do this occasionally, 
but the possibility that there may be 
such a check of any day’s work has an 
excellent moral effect. 

A member of the auditing depart- 
ment may from time to time work 
behind the tellers, verifying the bal- 
ances shown on all pass books as they 
are presented. The exact method to 
be used in verifying the savings de- 
partment depends on the system and 
the checks that are built into the 
daily routine. 


THE foreign exchange department is 
probably one of the most difficult 
points in the whole bank to audit 
properly. Reconcilements should be 
made by the auditing department. 
Occasionally sales and purchases should 
be checked back to make certain that 
they are being negotiated at approxi- 
mately the proper market rate. Actual 
foreign money on hand should be 
counted and the value determined. 
Some banks keep a member of the 
auditing department permanently 
stationed here. 

All future commitments should be 
carefully checked with the original 
contracts to see that they are fully set 
forth on the general books. This 
applies likewise to letters of credit and 
acceptances. 

In the foreign department, as in all 
departments, the auditor should be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the use 
and purpose of all forms and records 
so that he may design as efficient a 
control as possible. The bank officers 
will probably depend on the auditing 
department to make certain that 
speculation is not being indulged in; 
that foreign accounts are not over- 
valued; and that earnings and losses 
are being correctly reported. 

Auditing methods for the trust 
department must be developed for each 
individual situation. Primarily, securi- 
ties must be inventoried to see that 
they are on hand; income must be 
traced; investment prices verified to 
see that they conform to the market; 
care taken to see that proper records 
are being maintained and statements 
rendered; and the handling of trusts 
surveyed to determine that the letter 
and spirit of the trust agreement is 
being carried out. 
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On miscellaneous sources of income, 
such as travelers’ checks and service 
charges, the auditor should verify 
regularly to see that the proper income 
is reaching the books of the bank. All 
sources of income should be charted 
so that none will be overlooked in the 
auditing program. 

For the collection department, de- 
pendence is largely placed on tracers 
being received. Mail clerks should be 
instructed to deliver all such inquiries 
direct to the auditing department. On 
installment contracts being held by the 
bank for collection, the contract should 
be checked to see that indorsements 
are being properly made, that proceeds 
are reaching the owner, that interest 
calculations thereon are correct, and 
that the proper collection fee has been 
credited to earnings. 


ANP the most important auditing 
feature of all, vacations, should not 
be overlooked. Probably as many defal- 
cations have been discovered by means 
of a sudden illness or vacation of a 
dishonest employee as by any other 
method. The list of all employees 
should be checked to see that each one 
has taken a full vacation. This should 
be insisted upon without exception. 
Changing of personnel from one class 
of work to another without advance 
notice or switching of bookkeepers 
between ledgers likewise accomplishes 
a similar purpose. Such changes 
should be instituted as a matter of 
impersonal policy without motive of 
suspicion. 

The Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago supplements exceptionally 
complete auditing methods by a pro- 
gram of “auditing by substitution.” 
Attached to the auditor’s force are 
men who can be shifted from job to 
job replacing the regular teller or 
bookkeeper for the time being. 

The auditing department should in 
itself be an example of workmanlike 
methods. Work papers should be 
made out in advance with space for all 
pertinent information needed and these 
when completed should be dated, 
signed and properly filed. The cul- 
tivation of a proper spirit of co-opera- 
tion, common sense and an ever curious 
mind that seeks to know the reason 
are the important factors in success. 
So varied and responsible have become 
the duties of the auditing department, 
that the title “comptroller” is being 
adopted by a widening circle of larger 
banks for the executive that heads the 
department. The auditor’s office may 
be retained with a division of labor 
between his force and that working 
under the comptroller. Titles are a 
matter of the individual bank, but the 
responsibility of auditing is a thing 
that can be neglected in no bank 
without peril. 

The department guards the bank. 


Hoover 


Armored Bodies 


@ Take away that uncertainty 
which always hovers over the un- 
protected transportation of money. 


@ A Hoover Armored Body will 
safely and economically carry all 
funds, a service your clients will 
appreciate and one that will 
appeal to the community in 


@ Banking institutions every- 
where are recognizing the real 
merit of this investment. 


@ Detailed information and speci- | 
fications will gladly be forwarded 
upon request. 


© 


HOOVER BODY CO. 
YORK, PA. 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House . 


THE BURROUGHS 


Let Burroughs Save 


The Burroughs 
Calculator is 
light and portable 
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The Burroughs 
Calculator 
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CLEARING HOUSE Forty-seven 


You All the Confusion, Time and 
Delay Figuring Your Interest 


ODAY, there are hundreds of banks that no longer 
dread those periods when interest must be figured— 


when that extra load of work must be carried along with 
the daily routine. 


In these banks, Burroughs Calculators do the work— 
saving valuable time and enabling them to pass over 
these peaks without confusion or delay. 


Referring to these points, Mr. Noel Rush, vice-president 
of the Lincoln Bank and Trust Company of Louisville, 
writes: 


“‘We estimate that with the use of Burroughs Calcu- 
lators we have reduced the time of figuring interest on 
savings accounts 50% and the mental effort 75%, with a 
corresponding reduction in overtime work, worry, and 
physical impairment. We have found no difficulty in 
learning the use of the machines, or teaching new em- 
ployees to use them.”’ 


The Second National Bank of Allegheny, Pittsburgh, 
writes: 


“We are using Burroughs Calculators for figuring 
interest on our savings accounts, and our past experience 
has proven that, by the use of your machines, we are able 
to do this work in less than half the time we were com- 


pelled to spend on it under the old-fashioned pencil and 
mental method.” 


These banks along with many others have found that 
Burroughs Calculators stand right up on the job and give 
complete satisfaction year after year. And the initial 
price and maintenance cost of Burroughs Calculators 
are much lower than that of any similar type of calculat- aes dak Gk ee ol 
ing equipment. 


Call the local Burroughs office—ask your representative 
to show you how easily and quickly you can figure your 
savings interest. Or, if you prefer, mail the coupon today. 


6070 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Please show me how a Bur- 
roughs Calculator will save con- 
fusion, time and delay for me on 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
envieuliies under one banner the 
greatest masters of the day. 

It is not built to imitate. It is 

essentially different! It is unlike 

anything that has gone before. 
“Daring!” 

is the way our most ardent sup- 

porters describe it. 

For example, it was sixteen months 

in the building and the highest 

paid copy-writer in the world is 

the principal contributor. 

Inform yourself completely about 

CHEER before you buy any 

Savings Promotion Plan. 


P. M. REED 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


YOU WILL BE DOING A GOOD 
TURN TO YOUR FRIENDS 


if you sell them something that they will uire at a price 
that would be more attractive than they would have to pay 
elsewhere. Most bank folks send out Christmas Cards. 
WHY CAN" T YOU SELL THEM, and earn a nice com- 
mission? If you have sold before, investigate our line; if 
you haven't, but would like to try, send us your name and 
we will send full instructions. No money required. 


KNIGHT & CO., Box B76, Riverton, N.J. 


Ask Your Banker— 


or any other banker— 
whether he reads The Bur- 
roughs Clearing House. 


Ask him, too, how many 
others in his bank read his 
copy after he is through 
with it. 

That will convince you 
that The Burroughs Clearing 
House is read by at least 
one executive in every bank 
in the United States and 
Canada. 


And our rate card will 
show you that The Burroughs 
Clearing House gives you 
this “‘bank executive’”’ circu- 
lation under $6.00 per page 
per thousand — an exception- 
ally low rate. 


If you sell to bankers, The 
Burroughs Clearing House 
is your “‘best buy.” 


Write for rate card 


The Burroughs Publications 
DETROIT, MICH. 


A New Day—and Faith— in 
Thrift Week 


(Continued from page 16) 


make even greater progress in this 
direction in January, 1925. 

Walter W. Head, retiring president 
of the American Bankers Association 
and charter member of the National 
Thrift committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
says: “I believe this program presents 
a glorious opportunity to render a great 
constructive service.” He reflects the 
sentiment of bankers in every state in 
the Union, who have had experience in 
helping to promote this cause. They 
have seen how effective it is. 

The report of Elsie Osborn Davis, 
service director of the Poughkeepsie 
Savings Bank, indicates how a savings 
institution can go ahead in connection 
with National Thrift Week and build a 
tremendous amount of good will for 
itself. In regard to her bank’s essay 
contest on the “Service of a Bank to a 
Community,”’ Miss Davis said: 

“Beginning National Thrift Week 
we had groups of not more than fifty 
children from grammar grades visit our 
bank, accompanied by teachers. They 
all brought pads and pencils, and took 
notes like reporters, preparatory to 
writing essays on the subject for their 
regular English class work. First the 
groups were photographed, then they 
were assembled in the trustees’ room 
where our president, Mr. Mark E. 
Lown, welcomed them and explained 
the history of the savings bank and the 
value of thrift. After that they were 
escorted all over the bank and every bit 
of banking machinery was explained to 
them. Naturally we were careful to 
consult the bank staff as to convenient 
days for entertaining visitors and we 
found that just about closing time in 


.the afternoon proved the most con- 


venient hour. 


ACH week, after the committee of 
teachers had judged the essays— 
using a key system of numbers and never 
names of writers—the prize winners 
were announced in all the papers and 
one daily printed all prize winning 
essays in full on its educational page. 
The contest received a great deal of 
news space, both as news items and 
editorial comment, in addition to pub- 
lication of the essays themselves. 
“Following this our president went 
with me to every school to award 
prizes, at special school assemblies held 
in his honor. We were more than 
pleased with the results from all these 
human contacts with our small de- 
positors, and they all seem to have 
talked their parents and friends deaf, 
dumb and blind on the wonders of the 
savings bank. 
“It seems to us that the poster 
contest is the most showy type of 
contest to conduct, and tremendously 
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useful in providing exhibit material for 
months following. The combined visit 
and essay contest plan is the most 
educational and brings the closest 
personal contacts.” 

At Flint, Michigan, bankers were 
the outstanding leaders in the Thrift 
Week celebration. Says the report 
from this industrial center: 

“One delightful feature of the 1924 
observance was the characterization of 
Benjamin Franklin, together with two 
Town Criers. We procured the cos- 
tumes at a nominal expense and three 
men gave six hours each day for the 
entire week without expense. Ben 
and his Criers visited every school, 
every club and many of the industries, 
giving short talks and distributing 
20,000 of Ben’s thrift sayings. A group 
of twenty-five high school students 
in the Public Speaking class attended 
Ben and spoke in theaters, factories 
and schools. 

“Twenty-three hundred children 
wrote essays on Thrift and competed 
for nineteen prizes. On Bank Day 
new pennies were given to the several 
thousand children who attended Ben 
Franklin when he opened each bank 
with a big, brass key.” 


ue report of the New Haven, Conn., 
Thrift committee shows how 30,000 
pupils in the schools were inspired to 
become savers: ““The subject of Thrift 
in all of its phases from savings through 
spending was dwelt upon in the open- 
ing exercises each day and correlated 
with all other subjects whenever 
possible. Special talks by pupils, 
bank book parades, composition work, 
drawing of pictures illustrating 
‘Thrift,’ and many other devices were 
used to keep up the enthusiasm among 
the school children and leave with 
them a lasting impression. 

“Schools that had no banking system 
and had done thrift work only in a 
general way started systems of their 
own with very excellent results. Many 
schools reported that the amount of 
money deposited during Thrift Week 
more than doubled that of an average 
week’s deposits. Forty-nine schools, 
with a total enrollment of 25,462 
pupils, reported that 17,637 pupils 
have savings accounts in our banks. 
On ‘Bank Day’ fifteen schools re- 
ported 711 new accounts opened. 
There were probably many more not 
reported.” 


Equations 


N.S.F.—Not So Funny. 
R.T.M.—Rarin’ Too Much. 
0.D.—Ouch, Doctor! 
N.P.—Neatly Plucked. 
F.R.B.—Fusser’n Red Bantams. 
H.O.—Hootin’ Owls. 
N.G.—Nicely Gouged. 

—Cage and Desk. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP AT 
DETROIT, MICH. U.S A. 4070-11-24-ADV. 
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Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies 


Found! 


—the missing Mr. Boehlin 


A clerk in a large bank was look- 
ing in the Index of Depositors for 
the record card of a man named 
B-o-e-h-l-i-n. Finding no card un- 
der that name, she reported that 
the bank had no such patron. 


Yet had she hunted through the 
card file,shewould havediscovered, 
a few drawers further down, the 
card she was seeking. But the 
name was spelled—B-o-w-l-i-n. 


Inany Indexto Depositorsguided 
by the straight alphabetic index, it 
is practically impossible to avoid 
an oversight of this kind. Yet, fre- 
quently, just such an oversight re- 
sults in lost time, lost patronage, 
losteffort,inaccurate or incomplete 
information. 


To prevent these costly errors 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 


San Francisco New Orleans London 


your bank should adopt the Russell 
Card Index for its Index to Deposi- 
tors. This remarkable invention 
disregards any conventional meth- 
od of indexing which scatters the dif- 
ferent spellings of the same name. 


It marshals into one place in the 
files, the various name spellings, 
thus saving time, trouble and errors 
in locating accounts. 


“Found! the missing Mr. Boehl- 
in” is the title of a little folder that 
gives you full information about 
the Russell Index for depositors’ 
lists — what it does— how it does 
it— how you can have the system 
installed without interrupting 
routine office work. Mail the 
coupon below, or phone our near- 
est office for your copy. 


Founded 1876 


Bureau 


Branch offices in 47 American cities 


The Missing Mr. Boehlin 
It was possible to spell his name 13 ways. But 
in the Index to Depositors his name was 
spelled only one way. Therefore, it could not 
be located until—but read the true story. 


Factories: Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. Ilion, N.Y. 
London, Eng. 


—<— Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. Send me folder, “Found! the missing Mr. Boehlin,” and literature on other subjects checked 
1. Special Service 3. Filing Systems 4. Card Record Systems 5. Cabinets . ood 6.Supp lies, Cards 
The For Led: Over 1,000 styles of plain 
i Indexing Service For Banks index and stock forms 
Six Big Statistical Service O Card Index Cabinets Folders 
Divisions Calculating Service ickets O Card Le deer Desks 
2. Specialized Departments Mortgages Oo Counter-hight units Plain and tab folders 
O Pass Books D Safe o Horizontal units O Guides 
4 Library Deparemens Tickets O Unit ledger system Vertical units guides 
0 Schools of Filing 0 Valuation Pp 
wd ‘ 
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What to expect— 


when Baker-Vawter prints it 


OU, as one of our 100,000 customers, pay 

us money for single and manifold record 
forms—ledger leaves, customers statements, 
remittance letters, deposit tickets, loan blanks, 
accounting records, and so on. 

What does your money buy? 

It buys a job which is perfectly printed or 
ruled; registration correct; trim and punch 
accurate; full count; well wrapped and truth- 
fully labeled. It buys, too, the right paper stock 
which is equally as important. 

A wrong kind of paper means waste of both 
stock and labor. Your bookkeeper with several 
months’ work on one sheet knows what it 
means when that sheet tears, or an erasure 
spoils it. Every paper we recommend is chosen 
to fit its particular purpose. 

Last year we used 300 tons of paper—quite 
a trainload—for just order blanks; more than 
500 tons to produce millions of machine book- 


keeping forms, ledger leaves, statements, etc.; 
another 200 tons of the finest ledger papers for 
pen-posted ledger and accounting forms. 

This mass production means thousands of 
orders, large and small. Many are similar in that 
they require the same paper and color of ink. 
These are grouped and printed together, effect- 
ing printing economies which, of course, are 
passed on to you. 

We never try to get business by making 
your first order a “sample job”; neither do we 
shade any price in competitive bidding. We 
have one printing policy — our best work always 
on any order large or small, old customers or 
new; and a one-price policy which sticks. 

You see the purpose back of the price: To 
make the price mean the greatest possible 
money's worth to you; and to make the Baker- 
Vawter name mean, reliability and econ- 
omy always. 


Baker-Vawter binders for every kind of record are made to give lasting 


satisfaction. 


Our 5-drawer letter file saves you 20% in floor space; increases filing 
capacity 25%, because of its extra drawer. 


All our products possess unique features not found elsewhere—Baker- 
Vawter quality and reliability always. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. * Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Kansas City, Mo. - 


San Francisco, Cal. 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Baker-Vawter Company 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
us information on Loose Leaf Binders—Printed 
Please send “S) and Systems— 
‘ iling Cabinets—Unit Files— 
“Se, Zo Storage Units. 
(JSteel Filing Equipment Ss ed Made in our own plants 


(Glad to talk to your salesman 
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